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| of coming trouble, his barn was burned the next 
night. 
‘‘Then Tom the Tinker began his reign.” 
‘“Who was Tom ?” we asked. 
| ‘I donot know. Some persons declared it was 


TOM THE TINKER’S MEN. 
only a name assumed by the rebels, but the gen- 


My childhood was passed among the hills of | 
eral belief was that he was a mysterious desper- 


Western Virginia and Pennsylvania. The dear 
old folk of those days remembered many legends | ado, who remained in hiding during the day and 


of the early history of that region which are now | issued his edicts at night. 
perhaps forgotten; for outside of New England | the morning would be the order posted on barns, 
there has unfortunately been little effort to pre- | mile-stones and trees, commanding the people to 
serve the traditions of individual life, or of the | pursue a certain course, and signed ‘Tom the 
manners and customs which give flesh and blood | Tinker.’ 

to the bare skeleton of our history. | The man who disobeyed was sometimes shot. or 

One venerable old kinswoman of my own used 
to amuse the young people with stories of her child- 
hood. 

“T and my sister,” she said, ‘“‘were sent to Phila- 
delphia to a finishing school. We went on horseback, 
and the journey took nearly four weeks. Our 
baggage went in the freight-wagon. We learned to 
play on the lute and harpsichord, to do filagree work, 
to dance, and to make our manners. Geography, 
astronomy, mythology, and grammar were all con- 
densed into a thin little volume called ‘Polite Learn- 
ing.’ 

“The scanty fare in the school seemed like genteel 
beggary to us, for there was great abundance in the 
houses at home then, as there is now. In the farm- 
houses, tuo, there were both black and white slaves, 
for slavery was not yet abolished in Pennsylvania. 
The presses were full of great stores of linen, spun 
and woven in the house. 

‘‘But there were disagreeable points in the pleasant- 
est life. When I married, for instance, we went to 
live on a pretty farm near Wellsburgh. The first 
evening I went down with the cook to the spring- 
house, and felt something cold on a shelf. We 
struck a flint, and there was a huge rattlesnake 
helping himself out of a cream-bowl!” 

Another old lady found a still more disagreeable 
feature of the life in the latter part of the last century 
in the unsettled condition of society. 

“‘The men had just come out of a war, you see, 
and they were suspicious, discontented, and used to 
rebellion. They had fought British tyrants and they 
were perpetually on the lookout for tyranny at 
home. Now, there was the trouble about whiskey. 
The colonial government taxed foreign liquors so 
high that every farmer started a still of his own. 
When the war began there was a great demand for 
Pennsylvania whiskey. People were hard-drinkers 
in those days. You can have no idea of the amount 
of corn that went to the stills. There was actually 
a scarcity for food and forage. 

‘‘After the war was over, to stop this manufacture 
the new government tried to collect the tax from the 
private distillers. Then the men all called out, 
‘Tyranny!’ News was brought down from the 
mountains that the excise collectors were levying a 
heavy tax on the eastern counties. So our men 
resolved to resist. 

** ‘As well fight Yankee tyrants as British tyrants,’ 
they said. 

“The first collector started on his rounds in the 
West in June, 1791. It was a very warm summer, 
and they determined to make it cooler for him. 

‘Here, in Washington County, they shaved his | else he would find his house and hay-ricks in 
whiskers and head, and left him quite bald. | flames that night. 

Then tied him on his horse and drove it away. | “The man, if he was a man at all, acquired in- 


For the Companion. 


“The next time he came he was received | formation in so mysterious a way that the negroes 


civilly enough, but at night there was a thunder- 


At any rate, there in | 





“LOOK AT THAT!” 


rebels. He refused. Then came another order| ‘‘‘Go to work,’ she said, ‘or you'll find me 
stating that if he did not obey his house should be | worse to deal with than Tom the Tinker!’ She 
fired that night. wasveryangry. ‘Tinker indeed!’ she said to me. 
‘Well, you know from history how Bradford | ‘I wish I could face the cowardly barn-burner and 
plunged into the rebellion, and became its leader. | murderer for five minutes !’ 
Tom’s men numbered about eight thousand then, | ‘‘ I remember I laughed to myself, for she was 
and Bradford was made major-general.” a chicken-hearted woman, afraid to cross the 
“Did you ever see any of Tom’s men?’’ we | meadow when the cows were in it. 
asked. | “The negroes quieted down, and we went to bed 
“Once,” she said, with a smile. ‘That was the | in peace. But the next morning when I came out 
great adventure of my life, but I never dared to | of my room, Aunt Betty called me to the window. 
tell of it until I was a middle-aged woman. | ‘Look at that!’ she said. 
“My grandfather and uncles went to the ren- ‘Nailed up on a tree facing the door was a paper 
dezvous at Redstone old fort,—you call it Browns- | on which was written: 


‘**WHEREAS, an accursed worm of the species ex- 
ciseman arrived in this country yesterday, and is now 
creeping from door to door, 

**All good citizens are forbidden to give him shelter, 
food or drink. On peril of death and the torch! 

«**Remember Neville! TOM THE TINKER.’ 

‘*¢James tells me,’ said Aunt Betty, ‘that these 
notices are posted on every house in the country.’ 
Now James was a sly, ugly boy, a French Redemp- 
torist, whose time grandfather had bought the year 
before. He was standing beside us. 
fellow! 

“**Zall I tear it down?’ he asked. 

**‘N—no, let it alone,’ she said, but I noticed when 
we sat down to breakfast her teeth chattered with 
fear. 

‘During the day word came that the wretched 
man was being hunted like a mad dog from township 
to township, that no one would give him a mouthful 
of food or drink of water, so sure were they of the 
Tinker’s vengeance. 

“Late that night, when the negroes were in their 
beds, Aunt Betty tapped at my door. It was a 
terrible night. An August thunder-storm had ended 
in a heavy, driving rain that threatened to last till 
morning. 

‘He is at the kitchen window,’ she whispered. 
‘The tax-gatherer! He begged me for God’s sake to 
save him. He is starving. He has not had a 
mouthful of food for two days, and if I give it to 
him the Tinker will burn the house over our heads!’ 

***He won’t know it,’ I said, struggling into my 
clothes. 

“*«<James is one of his men. James is a spy!’ 

“T heard James at that very moment creeping 
down from the garret where he slept. 

**Did you call me, Mees Betty ?’ he said. 

‘**No, I’m just going to bed,’ she said. I opened the 
door. ‘Go, save the man,’ she whispered to me. 
James followed along the hall to watch her. He did 
not suspect me. I shut the door, put out the light, 
and ran in my stocking feet tothe pantry. There I 
found some bread and cold meat, and passed it out 
of the kitchen window with the key of the smoke- 
house, to the poor, shivering wretch outside. 

**‘Go away before dawn if you do not want to see 
us burned in our beds,’ I told him. 

“Long before dawn that spy, James, was prowling 
about the outhouses. But the smoke-house, like the 
others, was locked and all was quiet. The next day 
the key of it could not be found. The cook declared 
that one of the black boys had borrowed it from her 
that morning, and lost it. The rain had washed out 

all traces of the man’s steps. 
ville now. General Washington had sent out| ‘James looked suspicious and surly for days, 
Albert Gallatin and,other commissioners to treat but discovered nothing. 
with Tom’s men. They went, eighty of them,| ‘When the army which Washington sent out to 
armed to the teeth, to meet the government com- | conquer the insurgents reached the West, James 


A cunning 


ing noise at his door, and when he opened it, there 
stood a monstrous beast with horns, his face fiery 
red, surrounded by black demons with red tails, 
all capering and yelling. 

***Who are you?’ said the bald little excise- 
man. 

***T am Beelzebub, and I am come to carry you 
out of this town!’ shouted the fiend. 

‘With that, the poor man, who was driven to 


desperation, leaped at him, seized him by the | 


collar and breeches and threw him headlong down 
the stairs. 

*‘Good-night, Mr. Beelzebub,’ he said; ‘and 
as for your friends’—he drew a horse-pistol and 
pointed it at them,—‘Scamper!’ And so they did 
scamper, and he slept in peace. 

‘But he collected no taxes there. 

‘*Well, things grew worse after that. The rab- 
ble held meetings, and gentlemen, I’m sorry to 


say, addressed them. There were great assem- | 


blages at Fort Pitt, and at Washington, then a 
quiet little village not far from the Virginia bor- 
der in Pennsylvania. In that town they tried to 
kidnap the inspector. At Pigeon Creek and other 
places they tarred and feathered the tax-collectors. 
If any peaceable farmer informed the constables 


believed he had sold himself to the devil; another 
report was that he was the famous pirate, Black- 
| beard, who had become a landsman and pene- 





| kill. 
| The whole community was kept in a state of 
| terror. The rebels organized, under the name of 
‘Tom the Tinker’s Men.’ Government sent out 
| Captain Faulkner to Fort Pitt, but he had to 
| escape in the night and fly for his life. 

“Then General Neville foolishly accepted the 
office of inspector. The General was a man of 
| fortune and education. It was said that Tom the 
| Tinker had a grudge against him. However that 
| may be, several hundred of his men surrounded 
Neville’s house one night when: he was absent 
and demanded his commission. His daughters 
| were high-spirited women and refused to give it 
|up. Then the house was burned to the ground. 

“The Tinker’s men were most powerful in 
Washington County. There was a man named 
Bradford, in Washington town, who had just built 
a house which was reckoned very fine in those 
days. The wood-work, much of it mahogany, 
| was imported and hauled across the mountains. 
| He was comfortably settled in his house when he 
received an order from Tom the Tinker to join the 





missioners, and my grandfather with other citizens 
went as neutrals. But their sympathies, I am 


| afraid, were with the Tinker. 
trated into our Western wilderness to rob and | 


“My Aunt Betty was left at home in charge of 
the household; I was a girl of sixteen. There 
were ten or twelve negroes in the house and offices, 
and two Redemptorists or white slaves. 
days after they started, Uncle Bob sent back a 
messenger with a letter, saying that Tom’s men 
were carrying all before them, that Bradford had 
openly declared to the government deputies that 
the intention of the rebels was to establish a sep- 
arate government from that of the United States, 
that they would slaughter the army Washington 
was sending out against them, seize their arms, 


conquer the Mississippi, and erect a large and | 


powerful State in the centre of the country. 

“Nonsense !’ said my Aunt Betty. She saw by 
his letter that her husband was greatly excited, 
and she was provoked at him. The negroes heard 
the news from Chump, the boy who brought the 
letter, and they began to cry and pray, thinking 
they were immediately to be driven into the Mis- 
sissippi or led into battle. 

“Aunt Betty set some of the maids to making 
jelly, and some to weaving, and the rest to boiling 
soap, and the men she drove to the field. 


Three | 


| in abject terror begged to be allowed to take the 
| test oath, though it was not offered to any but free 
|men. Aunt Betty and I took great comfort in 
| telling in his hearing of the brutality of the army, 
| and the way in which the soldiers tortured Tom’s 
| men. 

‘He disappeared one night, and we never saw 
him again. Years afterwards we heard he had 
| followed Bradford, and made his way to New 
| Orleans on a raft. There he spent the rest of his 
| life, so far as I know, with the Tinker himself.” 
Rebecca HARDING Davis 


+o 
UNCONVENTIONAL. 


General Gordon was very unconventional in 
deed and in speech. When the ‘‘ever-victorious” 
| Chinese army had, under his generalship, defeated 
|the ‘‘Rebels,” he refused all pecuniary reward, 
though the grateful government pressed on him 
the richest gifts. 

The only thing he would accept was a gold 
| medal, commemorating his success as a soldier. 
| After his return to England, he wished to con- 
| tribute to a charitable fund, and, for lack of 
| money, gave his gold medal. 
| While going down the Red Sea, on his way to 


| 
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India as the Viceroy’s secretary, he wore an ordi- | put it on, and after much discussion and many 
Seeing in the newspapers | experiments as to his position, he was finally 


nary black frock-coat. 
that the slave-trade had begun again in the Khe- 
dive’s dominions, he wrote him a letter, roundly 
ing him a double-faced rascal. 

When the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, arrived at | 
Bombay a grand dinner was given him and his | 
suite. Gordon, however, refused to go to the | 
dinner. The cause of his wearing a black frock- | 
coat during the voyage appeared,—he had no 
dress-clothes and no uniform. 

The other members of the Viceroy’s suite in- | 
sisted on his going, and, by borrowing, they rigged 
him out in a composition suit, half civil and half 
inilitary. As soon as dinner was over Secretary 
Gordon vanished. He was found in his own room, 
smoking, his legs on a table, and the borrowed 
clothes on the floor. The next day he resigned,— 
there was too much ‘‘fuss and feathers” for the 
unconventional man. 


Or 


For the Companion. 


MR. WINTHROP’S PRINCE ALBERT. 


Mr. Waldo Archer, the portrait-painter, lived, | 
about three years ago, in one of those pretty 
studio buildings on Thirty-seventh Street, in New 
York City. If you have ever been through the 
street you must remember the buildings,—Phila- 
delphia pressed brick, each story set back further 
than the one below, and with a sloping roof of 
ground glass rising back to the next story. 

Mr. Archer was not as well-known then as he is 
now. He had not as yet painted that portrait of 
Leonard P. Jenkins, Vice-President of the Q., P. 
& W. Railroad, which made such a stir at the | 
spring exhibition at the Academy in 1886. But he 
had already attained reasonable success, and had 
a pretty wife who was a painter, too,—not of por- | 
traits, but of china,—that dainty sort you have 
seen at the great china stores, wild roses with the | 
morning dew on them and blackberry vines in 
their autumn colors. You felt almost certain you 
could see them stir a little in some passing breeze, 
as you looked at them. 

Mrs. Archer had herself done the housework in 
the little flat for some time,—she did not find it 
much of a burden’ And now, their only servant 
was an old colored man who had brought them a 
letter from some dear friends of theirs in the 
South. He had come to New York to look up a 
child he had lost after the War, but had only 
found that the child was dead. 

The Archers did not know what to do with the 
old man, at first. He used to come in in the after- | 
noon to see if they had found him a place. 

Mr. Archer would be painting away at his easel 
on the blue coat perhaps of a General, or the ball- 
dress of a lady of fashion, and his wife would be 
sitting in her low, rattan chair reading aloud to 
him from Robert Browning or Dr. Holmes, or 
some other of their favorite writers, when there 
would come a knock at the door, and in would 
walk the Rev. Alexander Maxwell St. Clair, bow- | 
ing low and swinging back at arm’s length bis | 
high, white beaver hat. 

He was a tall, gaunt old man, solemn in appear- 
ance until he began, to speak, when his face 
lighted up finely. 

Mrs. Archer always laid her book down at once 
and asked him to be seated, but he would only | 
sow and smile, and remain standing, and say, 
powing his head frequently while he spoke: 

‘*Well, sir, any news for me to-day, sir ?” 

He always said “Sir,” but he evidently asked 
the question of both. 

There never was any news. Mr. Archer “loaned” 
him a little money now and then, “till he could 
find a place,”’ and finally they took him them- 
selves,—in self-defence, Mrs. Archer said,—and 
he soon became an established member of the 
family. 

He could cook, and wash and iron, and sweep, 
and scrub,—not only could, butdid. He “tended” 
the door with much state and solemnity, made all 
the purchases at the grocer’s and butcher’s, and, 
in fact, rendered life quite another thing for Mrs. 
Archer. She said that formerly, when she read 
to her husband from Whittier or Lowell, she was 
always seeing visions of boiling potatoes and 
baking bread floating between the lines. Now 
she turned all such visions over to Alexander. 

One day a handsome carriage with a faint red 
monogram on the panel, stopped before Mr. 
Archer’s building, and in a few moments a gen- 
tleman was ushered in by Alexander—Mr. Win- 
throp. 

Mr. Archer knew the name. He had seen it in 
the papers often. And he knew where Mr. Win- 
throp lived, in a great, double, brown-stone house 
with glittering plate-glass windows, on Fifth 
Avenue,—a corner house with a square oriel win- 
dow projecting diagonally from the corner on the 
second floor. 

Mr. Winthrop had seen some of Mr. Archer’s 
portraits at the Academy Exhibition, and recently 
had been especially pleased with one he saw at a 
friend’s house on Fifty-seventh Street. He wanted 
to have Mr. Archer paint his portrait, and had 
come to arrange for the first sitting. 

They agreed on Wednesday of the following 
week for the time, and at two o’clock on that day 
Mr. Winthrop’s carriage brought him again. 

He had Alexander go down to the carriage and | 
bring up a package containing a Prince Albert 
coat he was to wear during the sittings. So he 














| Now the coat was a handsome one. Alexander 
abusing him for breaking his promises, and call-| had seen handsome clothes in his day, at the 


| course you remember that coat. 


| other rooms, noisily opening drawers, inspecting 


| rememb’ that coat perf’ly.”’ 


seated and Mr. Archer was at work. 


South, and he noticed this one as soon as it 
appeared on the scene. The material was a rich 
diagonal, and it was lined and faced with expen- 
sive silk, and fitted like a glove. 

When Mr. Winthrop went away that day, he 
left the coat. 

“TI will leave it,” he said. ‘I should be sure 
to forget to bring it every time.” 

Alexander wrapped the coat up and put it away 
on a closet-shelf. 

After that Mr. Winthrop came nearly every 
Wednesday, for a good many weeks, and then the 
portrait was finished at last, and was sent away. 
It made a fine picture. Mr. Winthrop was a tall, 
well-built man, with a strong, vigorous face a lit- 
tle flushed, and a bushy head of hair just begin- 
ning to turn gray, and Mr. Archer had caught his 
best expression perfectly. Every one who saw it 
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a few words to save my character from sacrilege. 
I have not wore that coat.” 

‘Who did ?” 

‘Well, Mis’ Archer, Mr. Archer have that very 
coat on hi’self, this very minute!” 

Alexander’s feelings here overcame him, and he 
turned and fled to the kitchen. 

Mr. Archer tore off his coat, and looked at the 
tailor’s name. 

‘I never had him make me a coat,” he said. 
‘“‘Why, this does look like that coat, to be sure. 
| But it looks like my coat, too, only a great deal 
better.” 

“OQ Waldo!” was all Mrs. Archer could say, as 
she sank into her low wicker chair. 

“Don’t you remember,” he said, half laughing 
and half in consternation, ‘“‘that I’ve said several 
times lately that I must be growing stout, my coat | 
was getting so tight ?” 

Mrs. Archer nodded and laughed again. 

From the kitchen came a faint snicker. It was 
the first time they had ever known Alexander to 
give way to levity. 





was delighted. 
Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Archer had become very | 
good friends, and Mrs. Archer had fallen into the 
way of sitting in the studio while the work was 
going on, with her painting or sewing. But Mr. | 
Winthrop was a busy man, and after the picture | 
was done it was a long time,—nearly a year,— | 
before he came again. | 
One day the carriage brought him once more. 
The Archers were both at home. Mr. Archer was 





| at work just then on a portrait of a pretty child 


with blue eyes and sunny hair, dressed in black 
velvet. They had a very pleasant half-hour to- | 
gether, and then Mr. Winthrop rose to go. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, as he stood by the 
door, “it just occurs to me that I have a coat | 
here. I forgot it when I went away. That was a} 
favorite coat of mine. If you can lay your hand | 
on it now, without trouble, I’ll take it.” 

“Oh, surely,” said Mr. Archer. 

“T’ll let Alexander get it,” said Mrs. Archer. 

“Coat?” said Alexander, when he was sum- 
moned in, ‘Coat ?”—I wish I could give you his 
voice, as well as his words,—the strong melancholy 
in its tones, and a faint, illusive negro accent,— 
too faint and too illusive to be represented at all in 
ype. 

‘Don’t you remember the Prince Albert coat I | 
had here, Alexander ?” asked Mr. Winthrop. 

“Seems ’s if I did, now,” said Alexander, bow- | 
ing his head, a little on one side, at short intervals, 
and looking steadily at his own boots. ‘Seems ’s 
if I recalls that coat, an’ yet”— 

“Oh yes, Alexander,” said Mr. Archer, “of 
Go and look for 


oa 


it. It must be here, somewhere.” 

Alexander shambled about the studio, looking 
not only in the closets, but in all sorts of impossi- 
ble places, under chairs and behind boxes and 


pictures. Then he went shuffling through the 


shelves, looking into trunks. 

Mr. Winthrop resumed his seat, meanwhile, and 
the talk ran on again. But Mrs. Archer exchanged 
looks with her husband. 

Alexander returned after a short time. 

“T can’t seem to fin’ no coat about,” he said, 
bowing and bowing, and looking at the floor, and 
the ceiling, and the pictures, and everywhere but 
at Mr. Archer. ‘‘Somefin mus’ have happened to 
that coat.” 

“T will look for it myself, Alexander,” said Mrs. 
Archer, in a tone of displeasure, and so she de- 
parted and looked through the drawers and trunks 
and closets, but all with no better results. 

‘Well, Mr. Winthrop,” she said, as she came 
back, ‘there certainly is something mysterious 
about the disappearance of that coat. I cannot 
find it. Butwe will have a thorough search for it, 
and will send it to you.” 

So Mr. Winthrop went rolling away in his car- 
riage. 

‘‘Alexander,” said Mrs. Archer, when he was 
gone, “don’t you remember that coat Mr. Win- 
throp left here >” 

“Coat >” said Alexander, bending his head on 
one side and beginning to bow, “why, yes, I do 


“And did you really look for it just now as hard 
as you knew how ?” 

“Well,” said Alexander, as if weighing his 
words very carefully, ‘“Well, now, not just as hard 
as I has sometimes done things, well, no.” 

‘And did you really expect to find it where you 
looked ?” 

‘Well, now,” said the old man, “‘jus’ where I 
look, why, no, I can’t say I did expec’ to see it 
jus’ there.” 

‘‘Alexander,” said Mrs. Archer, in a severe 
tone, “I believe you have never told me a false- 
hood. Do you know where that coat is ?” 

‘Well, now,” he said, “I suppose I do know 
where that coat is, well, yes.” 

“Why, I am shocked, Alexander,” said Mrs. 
Archer. ‘*Where is it? Who has it? Have you 
sold it ?” 

“No.” 

“Given it away ?” 

“No.” 

“O Alexander, have you been wearing that 
beautiful coat ?” 

‘*Well, now, Mis’ Archer,” said Alexander, 
looking her in the face now, and holding up his 
two black hands with their white palms toward 





“T shall sit right down and write to Mr. Win- | 
throp,” said Mr. Archer, finally. “I can’t send him 
the coat now, but I’ll tell him I'll paint him a | 
picture to console him for his loss.” 

And he did. STEWART CHAPLIN. 


+o 


LIVE TRUE. 


Think kindly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble deed. | 
Live true. 


—- +o. 


For the Companion. 
COUSIN PATTY. 


“Cousin Patty is coming to spend a month with | 
us,” said Mrs. Gray, looking up from the letter she 
held. Kate stood near, twirling her hat, impatient 
to be off, yet waiting for the news. 

“O mother!” she exclaimed, in a tone not all of 
pleasure. 

“It will be a treat to Patty to leave home,” said | 
Mrs. Gray. ‘‘We must try to make every day an en- 
joyable one.” 

“JT can’t do much,” said Kate. “I shall be in school 
till the twentieth, and then—there’s the graduates’ 
picnic, mother! Patty couldn’t go. It’s just for the 
graduates and their friends.” 

“Patty will not be unreasonable. She is four years 
older than you, and ten years wiser, I am afraid. 
But you can take her to the organ recitals, Satur- 
days.” 

“Mother! I can’t! Don’t you remember how she 
looked when you took me to Haddam last summer? 
T can see her now leaning over the fence in her calico 
dress, with that funny pasteboard bonnet on, calling 
the hens!” 

“T remember how sweet and clean the house was, 
and how Patty had trained roses around the windows. 
I think even you, my Kate, appreciated the whipped 
cream she gave you.” 

“And the boiled dinners!” said Kate, with a grim- 
ace. 
“Patty has a busy life,” said Mrs. Gray. “You 
must do all you can for your cousin.” 

**Second cousin!” retorted Kate; “and a second 
cousin is no cousin at all unless one chooses!” With 
that, she caught up her books and hurried off to 
school. 

Mrs. Gray had some quiet plans of her own for 
Cousin Patty’s entertainment, and being an ener- 
getic housekeeper, found her cleaning all done, her 
rooms all in order, and her sewing out of the way, a 
full week before the expected arrival. All would 
have gone smoothly, no doubt, but that her quick 
foot tripped one morning on the stairs, a sprained 
ankle was the result, and she was confined to her 
room, the doctor said that it might be for weeks. 

“And Cousin Patty is coming next Monday!” she 
exclaimed, in dismay. ‘‘Kate, you must write and 
ask her to put off her visit until July.” 

“T will,” said Kate, readily, and she dashed off 
this letter: 


“DEAR CoUSsIN PATTY,—Mamma has sprained 
her ankle so she can’t step on it for weeks, and it is 
going to be perfectly forlorn here till she is about 
again. So we shall have to ask you to put off your 
visit till a month or so later. I am in school every 
day now, and it would not be at all pleasant for you 
here until mamma gets well. She wanted me to 
write. Affectionately, Tn." 


“But how will you get along with the work?” 
asked Mr. Gray. ‘You will have to stay out of 
school.” 

“Oh no, papa!” said Kate, capably. “I shall get 
up an hour earlier, get breakfast, and make mamma 
comfortable. Then Willy can wait on her till I get 
home.” 

“But the meals?” 

“Now, papa, I hope you don’t think my education 
so much neglected that I can’t cook a steak or make 
coffee. Mamma has taught me that and more. 
You'll see how I’ll manage!” 

For a few days things went tolerably. Kate, find- 
ing everything in good order, was not hindered in her 
first efforts and she made her father’s coffee and 
broiled his steaks with fair success. But as the week 
passed, a cheerlessness crept through the house. 
The parlor was unswept, the dust gathered on the 
stairs, and many of the dishes and pans were pushed 
back without washing when Kate was in a hurry to 
go to school. She saw the growing disorder in the 
kitchen with disgust. 

“I'll give them enough to eat, but I can’t drudge 
over the other things,” she decided. ‘My practising 
and my lessons are of the greatest importance.” 

Mrs. Gray’s meals were prepared with sufficient 
care to keep her mind easy as to Kate’s ability. But 
the pantry and closets showed a scene past descrip- 
tion. The table was no longer daintily set, but 
things were hurried on haphazard, just in time for 


Dr. Burbank, as he made his frequent calls, noticed 
the stairs and doorway with a keen eye; the faded 
flowers in the vases did not escape him, nor the cob- 
webs in the corners of the hall. 

“They say Miss Kate will graduate with honor,” 
he thought; ‘“‘but she needs another kind of school- 
ing before she can make a shining, refined home for 
those who love her.” 

About four o’clock Saturday afternoon, while Kate 
was at the organ recital, a passenger stepped from 
the stage, entered the house quietly, and hearing 
Willy’s voice upstairs, traced it to Mrs. Gray’s room. 

Cousin Patty had come! 

“Why, of course I’ve come!” she replied to Mrs. 
Gray’s exclamations. ‘Kate’s letter made me come 
all the quicker, for I knew I could help you. I shall 
love to do it!” 

She changed her travelling dress for a calico and a 
white apron. 

“I’m glad Kate is out,” she said, laughing; “I’m 


| 


| going to take right hold, and have supper ready 


when she comes.” 

She ran lightly downstairs, kindled a fire, seized a 
broom, and soon cleared dust, cobwebs, crumbs and 
litter from the hall, dining-room and kitchen. Then 
she looked in the closets. 

What a sight! A pan of odd bits of bread, dry 
and hard, with almost a whole loaf on top, drying 
like the rest; two pitchers nearly full of sour milk; 


| some tough ends of steak left from the last meal; 


cold potatoes with the skins on; some sliced beets in 
a cracked saucer; a coffee-pot half-full of coffee and 


|@ tea-pot half-full of tea, both standing on the 
| window-sill; the sugar-jar open, and the salt spilled 


on the shelf! 

“Poor Kate!” thought Patty, “I’m so glad I came!” 

It was almost six e’clock when Kate reached home. 
A surprise awaited her as she opened the dining- 
room door. The floor was clean, the table neatly set, 
and from the kitchen beyond came a savory smell of 
cooking. 

“Mother! mother!” she called, really believing 
that her mother had by a miracle come down stairs. 

A merry laugh from the pantry answered her, and 
out came Cousin Patty. 

“I’m getting supper,” she explained. 

Kate blushed hotly, she remembered how she had 
left the closet-shelves. She had come in meaning to 
scrape all that rubbish into the fire, and makea fresh 
start. She was too mortified to speak, but Patty 


| went on explaining her arrival, and ended very win- 


ningly with— 

“School-girls can’t be expected to do housework and 
graduate with honors all in one breath, so I’m going 
to help you right straight up this Hill Difficulty!” 

“T’ll run out and buy something for supper,” said 
Kate. 

“Oh, I think we have enough,” said Cousin Patty, 
“See!” 

What Kate saw was a platter of hot, buttered toast, 
with meat minced and seasoned, a pot of fragrant 
tea, a pan of golden-brown biscuit, and a dish of 
potato salad. 

**Why—where—how did you”—she began. 

“I just took what I found,” laughed Patty, “and I 
have made that bonny-clabber into as nice a cottage 
cheese as you ever saw.” 

Mr. Gray now came in. His face brightened at 
sight of his cheerful home, his good supper, and 
faithful Cousin Patty. Upstairs his wife was radiant, 
and dear little Willy was resting from his cares, asleep 
on mamma’s bed. 

“What a difference one well-trained, energetic 
woman can make in a house!” thought Dr. Burbank 
on his next visit, “and when she has a bright, un- 
selfish, loving heart as well—why—she makes a Para- 
dise!”’ 

Kate gave up her cares thankfully, and became 
absorbed in her essay and her French examination. 
She really loved Cousin Patty now, but still she was 
so busy with her studies that she felt she could not 
stop to entertain her. So Patty worked and smiled 
and sang, giving out sunshine and demanding no 
return. 

Kate graduated with honor, took a diploma anda 
prize, and received congratulations with grace and 
dignity. This excitement over, she prepared for the 
graduates’ picnic. Cousin Patty made two kinds of 
cake, and three dozen chicken sandwiches for her to 
carry. The party was to go in wagons six miles 
down the river. 

“I suppose you’ll take Patty to the picnic to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Gray, casually at the supper table. 
Kate blushed and looked embarrassed. 

“Well, now, Cousin Charles,” said Patty, merrily, 
“you don’t suppose I’m tobe picked up and taken off 
against my will,do you? I shall stay with your wife 
to-morrow, sir, and Willy and I are going to make 
ice-cream, aren’t we, Willy?” 

Kate now managed to speak. 

‘Why, papa, I didn’t think Cousin Patty would 
care to meet so many strangers, and I’ve invited Allie 
Rose. She’s my very intimate friend, you know.” 

So with Allie Rose she started off the next morn- 
ing, the two gaily carrying between them the well- 
provided basket to the place of meeting. Cousin 
Patty watched them go, and then turned smiling 
back to little wistful Willy. 

At about ten o’clock Dr. Burbank drove up in a 
double phaeton, from which he and his mother 
alighted. He told Mrs. Gray he thought her now 
able to come down stairs, and even to venture out for 
a ride. 

In a flutter of surprise and pleasure, she allowed 
herself to be half supported, half carried to the low 
easy-carriage. 

“There, that is right,” said the doctor. “Now get 
your own hat, Miss Patty, and call Willy, and you 
two shall share the front seat with me.’”’ 

Patty was soon ready, and off the party drove. The 
doctor took them out in the suburbs, and on through 
lovely country roads between woods and orchards. 

“It doesn’t tire you?” he asked Mrs. Gray. 

“O no, it does me good!” she replied, gratefully. 

So he drove on farther, and they turned down the 
river road where the view of the blue water with its 
little green islands was a picture to delight the 
beholder. On and on,—another turn,—and then a 
chorus of many voices. 

“Why, Dr. Burbank! Dr. Burbank!”’ 

And there they were at the graduates’ picnic! The 








her, “‘if you will pause a moment, I wish to say 


Mr. Gray to catch his morning car. 


principal himself had invited Dr. Burbank to bring 
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any friends he chose, and he had chosen his mother, 
his patient and Patty. 

Dr. Burbank was every one's favorite, and his 
guests were made guests of honor. Patty sat under 
a grand old chestnut-tree, while he brought her some 
of her own cake and sandwiches, and tarried so long 
on his errand, that it was time for him to take his 
patient home again before he realized it. 

That month’s visit was a momentous one to Patty 
herself, to Dr. Burbank also, and to Kate, whose 
eyes were opened in those few weeks to see that more 
things than had yet entered into her philosophy went 
to the making up of a thoroughly lovable and attrac- 


tive woman. Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


er 


For the Companion. 


A PACK-PEDLER’S ADVENTURES. 
Ill.—How I Found Judas 


One evening in March, 1879, I stopped at a little 
public house near the Arkansas River, in Franklin 
County. It had been raining for two days, and every 
swamp and brook was full of water. The house was 
kept by a couple named Brown, who did not bear the 
best of reputations. But I had stayed with them 
two or three times already, and had never seen any- 
thing amiss in them. Nor did I on this occasion 
have any reason to suspect them; but I found that a 
party of five fellows, who styled themselves lumber- 
men and land-hunters, had also taken refuge there 
from the storm. 

Before I had finished supper that evening, I made 
up my mind that I had better look out for myself. A 
pack-pedler who carries goods of some little value 
learns to be cautious, and acquires some acuteness in 
estimating odd characters. These men, I surmised, 
were trying to escape the officers of the law, and 
were hiding in this remote region. One of them I 
set down as a gambler of the class who sometimes 





and dropped it after the pack. Then taking up my 
candle, | went down stairs and, as unconcernedly as 
possible, passed through the sitting-room and bar- 
room in my shirt-sleeves. 

The five “gentlemen” still sat by the fire, talking 
together. They straightened up a little when they 
saw me come into the room, and “Smith” said, 
‘‘Where now?” 

‘I left my umbrella outside the door,” said I. “I 
thought I'd get it and dry it.” 

The instant I was outside the door, I tiptoed around 
to the end of the house and began to feel for my pack 
and coat. It was dark as Fgypt. I ran into the 
wood-pile with the shed-roof over it and fumbled 
around for some moments before I fairly took in the 
situation. I had then to climb upon the shed-roof. 

I was nervous with haste, for I knew that my long 
absence would soon arouse suspition. At last I found 
the pack and then my coat, which I hastily put on, 
for the rain was pouring down, and catching up the 
pack, without stopping to detach the line, began to 
get down off the roof. 

The shed was a loose affair of boards merely, and 
as I swung myself down at one corner, the trailing 


| line caught and partly threw me, for I had my arms 


around my pack. I fell and pulled the whole shed- 
roof over with me, making considerable noise, and 
before I could get from under the loose boards, some 
one threw up a window in that end of the house and 
held out a light. 

I suppose he caught a glimpse of me stealing away 
with my pack, for a shot was fired after me. Per- 
haps the man honestly mistook me for a robber. 

I ran into a well-curb and made another clatter, 
and drew a second shot. Then out came the whole 
party, shouting: “Hold up! We’ve caught ye!” 

I had the sense to turn in the opposite direction 
and walk cautiously away, and I was lucky enough 
not to run into anything else, but passed around the 
rear of the house and reached the road on the other 
side. As I hurried away, I heard my late acquaint- 
ances beating about on the opposite side of the house, 





operate on the river steamboats. Another was such 
a person as you would expect to see behind a bar, 
with a white apron on. He was a very glib talker. 
The other three were heavy fellows, and not so 
easy to make out, but they were all well-armed. 

Brown and his wife disclaimed any knowledge 
of them, but confided to me their opinion that they 
were up to some “‘job,” and it occurred to me that 
it was about the size and kind of party to stop a 
railway train, or rob an express cart. 

The bar-tender, as I guessed him to be, from 
his appearance and manner, told me that his name 
was Smith, and that he hailed from Little Rock. 
He soon began trying to draw me out. Without 
betraying my suspicions, I talked freely with him. 
He asked to see my goods and bought a silk 
handkerchief. This I felt pretty sure was done 
mainly to see what I had. 

He next inquired whether I carried cuff-buttons 
and bought a pair of cheap ones, then went on to 
banter me to swap watches. The others sat a 
little apart and smoked, but did not say much. 
Without displaying more of my goods than was 
necessary, I took out two or three watches, and 
after some chaffing and dickering, we worked up a 
trade on such favorable terms for me, that I was 

. still further convinced that ‘‘something was in the 
wind.” 

Pretending to be elated with my bargain, I 
began boasting of my big trades during the last 
year, and told them great stories about myself. I 
could see that they were amused at the ease with 
which they had sounded me, as they supposed, and 
that they all were watching me closely. 

Brown sat by, looking somewhat puzzled; the 
old man did not know what to make of it all. I 
reflected that even if he were disposed to protect 
me in his house, the five ruffians,—for such I felt | 
sure they were,—would easily dispose of both of us. 

It was a solitary, out-of-the-way place, and no 
assistance could be summoned from outside the house 
on such a night. How to get away from it presented 
itself to me as a difficult problem, for I did not feel 
certain enough of Brown to confide my suspicions to 
him, or to ask his advice. 

Finally, I told the old man that I would like to 
retire for the night. He showed me upstairs to the 
second floor, then up a ladder into a little loft, re- 
marking that all his other sleeping-rooms were occu- 
pied by the “gentlemen” who had come the day 
before. | 

“What d’ye think of these ‘gentlemen’?” I asked 
him, abruptly. 

“J dunno,” he replied, gruffly; then, as he set down 
my candle, he looked at me for a moment, and added, 


“You seemed mighty open-hearted to ’em! But I 
8’pose you know yer business.” 
With that he went down the ladder. I seated my- 


self on the side of the little cot-bed and thought over 
the situation as carefully as I could. There’s an old 
saying, that if you have but two minutes to live, 
spend the first in thought. My bed was close under 
the roof, and the rain was pouring down smartly. 

There was a small hole in the gable end of the loft, 
closed by a board-shutter only. I raised it and 
peeped out. It was fearfully dark. The rain drove 
in and the weather was rather cold. The idea of 
going out in the storm was far from pleasant, yet I 
was morally certain that those men below were plan- 
ning to dispose of me. I had a revolver, and if I 
had possessed two good hands, I think I would have 
stayed and tried to defend myself rather than 
have gone out into the storm. But I have never 
been a good shot with my left hand. 

I had, of course, taken my pack upstairs with me. 
To go down and attempt to pass out through the bar- 
room with it,—and there was no other way of getting 
out,—would simply be to invite attack. At last I hit 
on a plan, but I needed a rope to carry it out. 

First, I looked for a bed-cord, under the straw tick, | 
but it was aslat bed, and I was obliged to have re- 
course to the single sheet over the straw tick. This 
I tore into four strips, and then, tying the ends 
together, made the sleazy line thus formed fast round 
the gum-cloth wrapper of my pack and lowered it 
from the window-hole, till it rested upon something 
below which I took to be the ground, but which 
proved to be the roof of a low wood-shed. 








After 2 moment’s reflection, I took off my coat 


still shouting “hold up!” 


About a mile beyond Brown’s the road crossed a 








Imagine my predicament, wet through and shivering 
ankle-deep in water, and floating I knew not whither! 

The scow brushed over bushes, and bumped against 
posts or tree-trunks. I could feel it turning around 
and around. Twice it lodged itself amongst brush, 
but floated off again, after a few minutes, for the 
water was rising rapidly. To keep from freezing, I 
baled out the water about my feet; it was useless to 
try todo anything else until daylight. I knew that 
by this time I must be on the main river below the 
mouth of the creek. 

For an hour or more I drifted on, apparently in 
mid channel, then we bumped against brush and tree- 
trunks again, and finally struck some seemingly large 
object,—struck and lodged fast. 

Feeling along the side of it, I found that it was 
some kind of shanty or house built of slabs, and 
while I was thus engaged poking at it with my pole, 
there suddenly issued from within it the sound of a 
prodigious splashing, followed a moment later by an 
unearthly loud bray,—a genuine blood-curdler! 

But it was none the less one of the most pleasant 
notes I ever heard! 

“I’ve got somewhere at last!” I thought, “I know 
that voice. Thank fortune for the mule!” 

I supposed that I had run against a barn, and con- 
trived with the pole and the strip of sheet still tied 
around my pack to moor the old scow to it. I could 
hear the mule splashing the water inside the barn, 
but as there was no door on that side, as far as I could 
ascertain, I could do little either to assist the animal, 
or to improve my own condition in such darkness. 

So I sat down again and toughed it out till morn- 


ence I ever experienced. It was enlivened two or 
three times by the mule, which poured out such a 
lamentation as must have touched his master’s heart, 
I thought, if he were anywhere near. 

The first gray light of day revealed adifferent state 
of things from what I had imagined. The little slab 
shanty was or had been afloat, and had lodged against 
a clump of elm timber between two trunks of which 
it was jammed. A flood of water poured along on 
both sides. It was the Arkansas River in a spring 














“YOUR NAME IS JUDAS.” 


creek. It was low interval land all the way, and I 
found water running across the road in many places 
knee deep. I recollected that about half a mile 
beyond the bridge there was a house, and I thought 
I would try to reach it. 

All this time it was raining hard. I was wet to my 
skin, but went on wading through the water which 
got deeper and deeper as I came nearer the creek. It 
seemed to me that I had never been in much worse 
plight, for I had now literally to feel my way with 
my feet to keep in the road. I could hear the water 
swirling past my legs, which by this time were nearly 
as numb as sticks. 

I knew I must be near the bridge, for a certain 
sound from the water assured me that I was close 
upon the main channel, but so dark was the night 
that I actually could not distinguish my hand before 
my face. 

Slowly now I put one foot before the other, hoping 
to feel the planks of the bridge. It was, as I recol- 
lected it, about a hundred feet in length. 

I began to get alarmed, for the current was swifter 
here. Logs and sticks came drifting against me, and 


soon one foot, thrust slowly forward, failed to touch | 


bottom at all! WasIon the bank of the channel, 
and was the bridge gone? 

If only I could have seen anything, it would not 
have been quite so terrible. Turning slowly around, 
for I had hard work to keep my balance in the swirl- , 
ing water, I started to go back, holding my pack on | 
my shoulder with one hand, but had retraced my way 
for only a few yards, when I came in contact with 
some large object which obstructed the way. 

My fingers were so numb that I could scarcely 
make out whether it was of wood or stone. But by 
shaking it, I discovered that it was only lightly 
aground. I had grasped what appeared to be the 
edge of a plank, and guessed that it was a scow that 
had got aground on the raised road-bed. 

I climbed over the gunwale and found there was a 
foot of water in it, but soon made sure that it was 
indeed a boat, for I came upon an old bucket on the 
bottom, and a pole lay across the thwart. 

It occurred to me that I had better keepin the boat 
and try to pole back across the interval, for I knew 
that the water was rising every moment, and I had 
some doubt if I could wade back. So setting my pack 
on the thwart I took up the pole, and at the first 
shove found myself afloat. 

But the current turned the boat around, and I soon 
lost all idea as to which way I was heading. At 


freshet. The shanty itself had careened over, and 
one entire end was gone. 

Working the old scow round, I peeped in with some 
curiosity to see how my fellow-adventurer had fared. 
All I could discern was a mule’s head and a little of 
his neck with a rope halter about it drawn tight, and 
extending toastanchion pole six or eight feet dis- 
tant, for the water nearly filled the shanty. 

T secured the scow at this open end, and clambered 
in with difficulty and some danger, and succeeded in 
cutting the halter near the stanchion. Then getting 
hold of the free end I pulled, and at length floated 
the poor beast out of his watery prison. The water 
was seven or eight feet deep all about the stranded 
shanty, but I kept the mule’s head up by means of 
the halter which I passed through a rusty ring in the 
nose of the scow. 

By this time it had grown so light that I could see 
high ground along the north side of the river, distant 
about half a mile, and as the current seemed to be 
setting across in that direction I pushed off from the 
shanty, and, with a piece of loose board for a paddle, 
did what I could to get over to that shore. 

The mule was a heavy drag, and the stream took 
me a long way down, but I got to land at last ona 
| little flat at the foot of a gravel hill, where the mule 
got footing and struggled ashore, and pulled the nose 
“of the scow to the bank. 

It would have been hard to say, I fancy, which was 
the more melancholy and bedraggled locking creature, 
the pedler or the mule. He was a large, whitish mule, 
and his ears were so long that they might have been 
crossed beneath his throat. 

“Old man,” I said to him, “we’ve had a night of 
it, no mistake! I thought that I was bad off, but I 
reckon you’re worse off. I pity ye.” 

In token of sympathy I attempted to pat him on 





rod away! 
I thought he had surely finished me. 


vating a sense of injury from ingratitude. 


me! Words failed to express my feelings. I looked 
wistfully around for the boat pole, but I was too 
much exhausted to use it. 

“Old fellow,” I addressed him. “I don’t know 
what your master may have called you, but I will 





length I sat down on the thwart and let her drift. 


rechristen you. Your name is Judas.” 


ing,—about five hours of the most miserable exist- | 














Finally, I got to a house half or three-fourths of a 
mile distant, and led the mule along with me. I was 
kindly received, and remained with the good people 
three days,—till I was able to get out again. Noone 
thereabouts knew the mule, or could even conjecture 
where it or the shanty had come from. So I retained 
possession of the brute and purchased a saddle for 
him, and although I travelled from county to county 
and told the story of my finding “Judas” far and 
wide, no person ever laid claim to him. 

B. G. LANGE. 
es 
WHEN THE WORLD SMILES. 


Why are you sad when the sky is blue? 
Why, when the sun shines bright for you, 
And the birds are singing, and all the air 
Is sweet with the flowers every where? 
If life have thorns, it has roses too. 


+r 


For the Companion. 


LIVING MEAT IN INSECT LARDERS. 


“There is nothing new under the sun,’”” wrote the 
wise man; but who would have thought that the 
secret of preserving fresh meat, which we are all 
now anxiously trying to find out, was known and 
practised ages ago by the wasp family, and that in a 
way much more clever than we can ever hope to 
attain? 

Is it not strange in itself that the solitary wasps, 
that is, the species in which each one builds its own 
nest, though they feed entirely on honey themselves, 
know that the young grubs which will come from 
their eggs need animal food? For after flying about 
among the flowers ever since they left their cocoons, 
these sand-wasps, toward the end of July, begin to 
burrow in the soft sand, and when they have formed 
a chamber, they lay an egg in it and provide flies, 
spiders, grasshoppers or beetles for the young larva 
which is soon to be born. 

Some bring the food in piece by piece as their child 
is ready to feed upon it. The Bembex, or bee-wasp, 

may be seen doing this in most parts of the 

world. 

When she has scooped out in the sand the cham- 
ber in which her young grub is to be born and 
pass its youth,—a smooth, oval cell, at the end of 
a short passage,—she comes out and flies away. 

But she soon returns with a little golden-green 
fly in her grasp, flies straight to the right spot in 
the sand, enters, and placing the fly on its back 
within the oval chamber, she lays upon its flank a 
tiny, sticky egg. 

Then she comes out and again closes the door 
of the passage, for she knows that in twenty-four 
hours the grub will be hatched, and, finding its 
food ready to eat, will devour and devour, till, in 
about two days, nothing will be left of its victim 
but the débris of skin and legs and wings. 

Here we have no preserving of meat. We must 
go to another group to find the skilful meat- 
preservers. Here the Sphex will serve us, that 
curious genus so easily known from common 
wasps by the thin stalk which joins the abdomen 
to the rest of its body. ‘There are large and small 
Sphexes, some of which feed their grubs on smal! 
grasshoppers, while others attack even a good- 
sized locust; but one and all they are skilful 
practitioners, and know how ¢o paralyze without 
killing, so as to leave their prey stored up in a 
fresh state till the grub needs it. 

This time we must not go to loose sand-banks, 
but to a gravelly soil, or to places where tufts of 
grass bind the sand together and make a shelter 
over the doorway of the cells. Then, if we listen 
carefully, we may hear the busy hum of some 
twelve or twenty Sphex sand-wasps, each digging 

out her separate home, although they work to- 
gether for company. 

It is harder work than that of the Bembex, for 
the ground is close and firm, but each one with her 
powerful jaws digs into the ground, often lifting 
out even a small stone and placing it aside, while 
with her forefeet she clears in front, throwing out 
the gravel with her hind-legs, and redoubling her 
efforts and her humming song, whenever a tougher 
piece of ground calls for all her strength. 

In a few hours she has made a gallery some 
inches in length and bent like an elbow near the 
opening to keep out wind and rain, while at the 
farther end she has made an oval chamber with well- 
smocthed walls and floor and ceiling. 

And now she goes for her prey. This time it is a 
grasshopper which is needed for the grub, and, as 
some unwary little chirper is singing his song, he is 
pounced upon by his small but terrible enemy. 

There is a struggle as the two roll over and over, 
now one now the other on the top, but at last the 
wasp conquers and the grasshopper lies upon his 
back. 

Then follows a curious operation. Turning her 
head to the grasshopper’s tail the wasp seizes the end 
of his abdomen with her mandibles and holds it fast, 
while with her feet she keeps his legs down. Then 
bending her slim waist so as to bring her sting under 
her she gives three stabs, one in the neck of her 
victim, one further back between the first and second 
pair of legs, and the third still nearer to his abdomen. 

In a moment it is done and the grasshopper resists 
no more, though his body still heaves slowly and his 
legs move vaguely and feebly. The wasp then 
smoothes her ruffled wings, and prepares to carry him 
away. 

Pressing her body against his she clasps him firmly 


the rump. My hand had hardly touched his sodden | with her legs, and soaring into the air with a victim 
hide, when he kicked me with such suddenness and | far heavier than herself flies straight to her chamber. 
vim, that I found myself on my back in the mud a | Here she lays him down outside and runs in to see 
I was half-dead before, and, for a minute, | that no harm has happened in her absence, for she 
| has left her door open. Then she returns, and putting 
Never have I experienced so poignant and aggra- | her head out seizes him by the antennez and drags 
For the | him in. 

last two hours I had actually been risking my life for 
that mule, and his first act had been nearly to kill | 


Once safe in the chamber she places herself upon 
him, and lays her sticky egg upon his thorax where 


| the grub may safely begin to eat as soon as he is 


hatched. Nor is her work yet finished. A second, a 
third, and sometimes even a fourth time she makes 


| the same journey, bringing each time a grasshopper 


stabbed with three blows, and placing them all in the 


| cell closes it up safely. 
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But she does not leave the gallery. Side by side | 
with this cell she now begins another, and only 
when four chambers are made and supplied each 
with an egg and food for the grub when hatched, 
does she come out and close the gallery. 

Now what has she done? It will be, at least, 
three or four days before the first egg will hatch, 
and ten or twelve days 
more before the grub has \ 
finished eating the three or 
four grasshoppers. 

But long before this, if } 
the grasshoppers were dead Be , | 
they would have become 
dry and juiceless 
in a warm place, Y 
and rotten and pu- 
trid in a damp one, Hi 
so that the grub 
could not eat them. 
But they are not 
dead. 

Fabre, a French 
entomologist, who 
spent years in 
studying these in- 
sects, found that 
after a month 
and a half these 
strong grasshop- 
pers are still 
fresh and their 
limbs are, flex- 
ible. Nay! for 
more than a fort- 
night their an- 
tenne and legs 
may often be 
seen to move. 

Paralyzed throughout and thrown into profound 
unconsciousness, yet the prey is living still, so that 
the larva from the time when it first comes out of 
the egg, till its last meal before it spins its cocoon, 
has fresh and living meat prepared for its table. 

Here is indeed a marvel! and by imitating it 
M. Fabre found out howit is done. By taking a 
metal pen, with ammonia upon it, making a corro- | 
sive liquid, and pricking the grasshopper in the 
three spots chosen by the Sphex for her stings, he 
was able to paralyze the insect as she had done. 

For this clever little insect stings exactly in the 
three places where under the grasshopper’s body 
are gathered the centres of nerve matter from 
which the nerves spring. In this way she com- 
pletely disables her victim, while her stabs are 
just of the right strength to paralyze but not to 
kill. M. Fabre found that if the operation was 
carelessly performed, the insect died, yet so far as 
he could discover, no Sphex ever by mistake kills 
her prey. 

One more fact, and our wonder at the skill and 
instinct of these creatures reaches its height. The 
Sphex Languedocien, which is rather larger than 
the yellow-winged Sphex of which we have been 
speaking, kills a good-sized locust for her grub, 
and stores only one in each cell. Now as this 
victim is very large compared to herself she cannot 

fly with it, so she catches it first, and afterwards | 
excavates her chamber near. Then she has to 
drag him into it by his antenne, and as he is large | 
and strong, his legs and mandibles still moving 
after he is stung are very dangerous to her. 

Yet probably if she stung him more he might 
die, for this is not how she gets out of the diffi- | 
culty. Getting astride him, she presses his neck | 
till the joints open, and then with a firm stroke of 
her mandibles she presses upon the collar of nerve 
matter collected round the throat. 

In an instant her prey becomes quiet, she has 
stunned the locust, and produced the same effect as 
a blow on the brain does to a man, and this lasts 
for some time. 

But it does not kill, nor even permanently injure 
the nerve ganglia, for M. Fabre found that after- 
wards, when in the cell, the locust had recovered 
from the pressure, and his limbs and mandibles 
moved as before. 

Now we might imagine that all this movement 
would be dangerous to the young and tender grub, 
and so it would if the careful mother had not 
placed the egg upon the locust’s thorax exactly 
where no movement can touch it, and so when the 


paralyzed until it has gained strength. 


arrangement. 
cleverness of these sand-wasps in keeping their 
prey alive, yet it would be very horrible if we 
could suppose that the grasshopper or the locust 
were suffering lingering tortures. 

But, on the contrary, the very parts attacked 
and paralyzed are the nerves, the parts that feel, 
and just as a patient under chloroform has his 
nerve-centres for the time deadened, so that though 
he may struggle under the hands of the surgeon 
yet he knows nothing of it, so the grasshopper, 
feebly moving his legs, cannot be supposed to feel 
the bite of his destroyer, who begins his meal 
upon that very part most strongly paralyzed and 
as he feeds destroys still more surely the power of 
suffering. 

Such is the history of the meat - preserving 
sand-wasps, and yet it is not half told. For the 
Sphex is only one among a whole group of these 
insects; some of which feed on caterpillars, somé 
on flies, bees, spiders or beetles, and each and all 
of these know how best to paralyze their prey. 

The beautiful Cerceris, which feeds upon weevils 


. 
.\ these beetles the nervous centres are all 





| 
Nor is it only the grub which profits by this | 
Much as we might admire the | 
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and on some lovely rich-colored metallic beetles 
called Buprestes, attacks her prey quite differently | 
from the Sphex. 
For the quiet, passive beetle does not need to be | 
attacked in a rush like the nimble grasshopper; 
he trusts to his solid armor to protect him. Yet 
the Cerceris has found out the weak joints. 

Coming face to face with him, she seizes 
him by the snout and pins him down, and | 
as he cramps up his legs with fright she | 
presses his back strongly with her forelegs 
so as to make the rings gape under his 
body, and turning her sting under gives 
one and only one blow between the first and 
second pair of legs, and from that moment 

the beetle moves no more. 
|. Why then only one blow? 


Because in 





THE SPHEX AND ITS VICTIM. 


gathered together in this one spot, and as the Sphex 
has learnt where to plant her three blows, the 


Cereris knows where to strike her one deadly stab, | 


leaving us in bewildering wonder at instincts which 
have become so true, so unerring, that not even a 
drop of poison is wasted in providing ‘living meat 
for insect larders.” ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
— +or 
THE HARVESTER. 


| Labor is health! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 


How through his veins goes the life-current— leaping! 
How his strong arm in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 

FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


+9 
PROHIBITION. 


In the last four Presidential elections preceding 
the present there have been candidates nominated 
by a national Prohibitory party. No candidate 
of this party has yet obtained an electoral vote, 
but the popular vote has increased. In 1872, 
Mr. Black received less than six thousand votes 
for President; in 1876, Mr. Smith received nearly 
ten thousand votes; in 1880, Mr. Dow received 
more than ten thousand, and in 1884, Mr. St. John 
received one hundred and fifty thousand. 

In the present year the political agitation in 
behalf of laws to prohibit the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage rests, in a large measure, 
upon the argument that State prohibition is prac- 
tically nullified by decisions of national courts, 


| and that the States having gone as far as they can, | 
the restriction cannot be made complete until a 


prohibitory amendment is added to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The State of Kansas having adopted an amend- 
ment to its constitution prohibiting the sale or 
manufacture of liquor, a brewer brought a suit 
for damages for the loss of his business. The 
court decided that he should have compensation 
from the State. 

The suit was appealed to the United States 


Supreme Court, which reversed the Kansas de- | 


cision, and declared that the brewer had no right 
to compensation, because the State had exercised, 
in passing the prohibitory amendment, a proper 
police power. The State has, the court said, power 


| to prohibit such use by individuals of their prop- 
erty as will be hurtful to the health, the morals or | 


the safety of the public; and the prohibition of 
the sale of liquor comes within this power. 
This decision was very satisfactory to the Pro- 


| hibitionists, as it established the constitutionality 
grub is hatched it eats at ease upon the spot most | 


of prohibitory laws. But there presently arose 
another case, the decision of which had an oppo- 
site tendency. 
In a lawsuit involving the right of a railroad 
| company to transport for a consignor outside the 
State, and deliver to a consignee in the State a 
| package containing intoxicating liquor, notwith- 
standing the law of the State, was also carried to 
the United States Supreme Court, from Iowa, 
which has a prohibitory law, and it was decided 
that a State cannot interfere with the importation 
and transportation of liquors from another State. 
The United States Constitution gives to Congress, 
and to Congress only, the power to regulate com- 





merce between the States. The supreme court in 
this Iowa case decided, therefore, that “the power 
to regulate or forbid the sale of a commodity after 
| it has been brought into the State does not carry 
with it the right and power to prevent its intro- 
duction by transportation from another State.” 
Three judges,—a minority of the court,—dis- 
sented from this view, declaring that it would 
make prohibition in any State impracticable. The 
Prohibitionists maintain that it would give one 
State power to nullify the prohibition legislation 
of all the others by setting up manufactories of 








liquors, and shipping them without hindrance to 
any one in any other State. 

They urge that the decision makes it impossible 
for a State fully to control the liquor traffic with- 
out the aid of the national government, and that, 
therefore, a national prohibitory amendment 
should be submitted by Congress to the States. 

Such an amendment has been favorably reported 
by a committee of the United States Senate. It 
provides that “‘the manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, and sale of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage shall be, and hereby is, for- 
ever prohibited in the United States, and in every 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

The making of this national amendment the 
corner-stone of its demand does not prevent the 
Prohibition party from actively furthering State 
prohibitory legislation. This agitation has been 
ceaseless since 1851, when the first prohibitory 
law, that of Maine, was adopted. The States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Michigan and Iowa have had prohibitory 
laws and afterward repealed them; but in Rhode 
Island and Iowa prohibition has been restored. 
All the rest of these now have license laws. 

Maine, Rhode Island and Kansas are the only 
States now under prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment. Michigan has had a constitutional amend- 
ment, but adopted a new constitution with license. 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Iowa have statu- | 
tory prohibition by act of legislature. Iowa| 
adopted in 1882 a prohibitory amendment, but it | 
was declared void by the State courts. 

The laws of nearly all the other States iuclude | 
“‘Jocal option,” or the power of either towns or | 
counties to forbid the sale of liquor within their | 
limits. 





are ee 
TALENTS. 


Talents are seeds by Heaven’s good gift bestowed, 
‘To render back their increase unto God; 
Talents are deeds to do, or duties done, 
Whate’er their number be—five, two, or one. 
As is their use, so is their worth, 
As is the impulse given, 
They wither here upon the earth, 
Or ripen here for heaven. 
ROBERT MAGUIRE. 


+r — 


MODERN BRIGANDS. 


While the marauding race of brigands, who 
have so long served as subjects for sensational 
romance and poetry, have to a large extent disap- 
peared in most European countries, they are by 
no means extinct in the remoter corners of the 
continent. 

Several weeks ago, two Austrian railway offi- 
cials were taken by a band of brigands at Bellova, | 
in Roumelia, were hurried off to hidden recesses | 
of the Balkan Mountains, and were there held in | 
bondage for several weeks, until a heavy ransom | 
should be forthcoming. This ransom amounted | 
to thirteen hundred Turkish pounds. But money 
was not all that the brigands demanded. 

They also asked that a number of useful articles 
should be sent to them; among others, thirty-five 
pairs of shoes and stockings, thirty-five cakes of 
scented soap, a number of embroidered shirts, 
ivory combs and ivory cigarette-holders, and a | 
certain quantity of expensive wines. 

From all this itseems that this band of brigands 
|is wont to live in something like luxury in their 
| mountain fastnesses; and are very different beings 
from ordinary marauders of Southeastern Europe. 
For the ordinary Bulgarian, Roumelian or Greek 
| brigand is a wretched, ignorant, drunken, un- 
| kempt rascal, who wears a goatskin shirt, is inor- 
| dinately filthy, and lives a life of barbarous rude- 
| ness and exposure. If he captures a prisoner, he 

deals with him bluntly and brutally, and does not 
| hesitate at violence, if the mood takes him. 
| It was not long ago that brigands infested the 
| Spanish and Italian mountains and secluded 
places. Not more than ten years have elapsed 
since it was dangerous for the tourist to make the 
| short trip by rail from Naples to Pzestum; for it 
was then no uncommon thing for the train to be 
boarded by a band of robbers near the ancient 
| temples, its occupants captured and taken off into 
| the hills to the southward, and heavy ransoms 
demanded for their release. Similarly, the most 
romantic and interesting part of Spain,—Granada 
and its neighborhood,—was for the same cause 
unsafe to the curious traveller. 

In Greece, too, it was very recently at the peril 
of liberty, and even of life itself, that the classical 
student emerged from Athens to visit Olympus 
and other spots sacred to Greek traditions; while 
Mexico, until very recent years, swarmed with 
the fiercest and most bloodthirsty highwaymen. 

With better government and denser settlement, 
however, brigandage has well-nigh become extinct 
in most of these countries. Brigandage, indeed, 
can only thrive in a region where the people are 
poor, ignorant, and scattered. It flourishes in 
Southeastern Europe, because the people them- 
selves are in collusion with the brigands. 

The semi-barbarous peasant of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia is easily bribed by the brigands of the 
hills, who are often his own fellow-countrymen, 
to apprize them of the approach of profitable 
human game, to be the mediums through whom 
the ransoms are received, to supply them with 
food, and to give them timely warning of the 
approach of danger. 

Railways and other means of rapid communica- 
tion, the substitution of strong and orderly gov- 
ernments for old, ineffective systems, the spread of 
education must in no long time drive brigandage 





TT 
gain will be great, especially to the student of 
history and ethnology, from whom many valnabj 
discoveries have been hidden for centuries 


a) 
to the dangers which have attended retail 
classical lands. . 
—————_+e—__ 
COURAGE. 


Americans are often accused of being too 
natured. Constantly alive to the fact that theirs js 
“a free country,” they are often guilty of aly 
every one a liberty of action which is not Consistent 
with the general good. 

A man ill-treats his animals, but, except in regions 
under the direct sway of the merciful “Society,” no 
one likes to interfere with him. A cowardly bit of 
scandal is started, but no one wishes to reprove the 
person responsible for its birth, possibly fearing the 
vengeance his tongue might take. 

Yet there are occasions when toleration becomes 
cowardly. A woman whose eyes have, through long 
training, become sharp in the detection of want and 
misery, one day noticed, on the neck of a car-horse. 
the edge of a raw spot, just beneath the collar. : 

“Henry,” she whispered to her brother, “when the 
car stops next time, I wish you would get out and 
lift that horse’s collar, so that we can see how large 
the spot is.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to,” said the brother. “The 
driver will probably swear at me, and we shall have 
a very unpleasant time.” 

“Very well,” returned she, composedly, “I'll do jt 
myself.” 

“That will make us both more conspicuous sti]! 
cried poor Henry, who was quite as humane as his 
sister, but not nearly so courageous. 

The end of the matter was that she investigated 
and reported the case. Both the driver and the con. 
ductor declared that she was quite right, and that 
the horse was unfit for work. 

Not long ago, a crowd of people stood watching a 
monkey who, while his master ground an organ, was 
grimacing over the lemon-juice which a rough fellow 
was squirting into his face. The monkey naturally 
hated the joke and the joker, but under the im. 
pression that he was to be given something, he kept 
advancing whenever the lemon was offered him, only 
to retreat when a stream of juice entered his eyes, 
At least half the crowd thought the joke a shameful 
one, but nobody liked to interfere. Suddenly there 
was a diversion. 

“Oh, what a shame!” cried a clear voice, anda 
bright-faced girl of fourteen entered the circle, 
‘Here, monkey, come here!” She offered him a pear 
from her lunch-basket, meanwhile eying the joker 
with such indignation that he presently dropped his 
lemon and walked away. 

These slight occasions for courageous speech and 
action come every day. The necessity for heroic 
deeds does not as often arise, but when it does, we 
can only be prepared for it by faithfulness in little 
things. The valiant soldier of duty is the one who 
dares to speak the right word at the right moment, 
and who when occasion calls for courageous deeds, 
answers “Here!” 

————+or-—___—_ 
DECORATED BY WASHINGTON. 


About thirty years ago there were still living in 
Baltimore three or four aged men and women, who 
had known Washington and retained a vivid recol- 
lection of him. Among these was the famous Mary- 


| land jurist, David Hoffman, who declared that he 


was converted to Federalism by a bit of black ribbon. 
When a boy of twelve, he went with two other lads 


| to meet Washington, who had come to Baltimore for 


aday ortwo. A great crowd followed him, and sur- 
rounded Beltzhoover’s Hotel where he stayed. 
When the crowd had dispersed, Hoffman with his 
companfons knocked, sent up their names, and asked 
to see General Washington. 

He received them, and talked to them, Hoffman 
said, “‘with an effort at merry familiarity. But he 
was evidently a man of grave, austere manners.” 

The two other boys had decorated themselves with 
the gayly colored French cockades on their hats, 
which he observed with asmile. Turning to Hoffman, 
he said, ““Why have you no cockade?” He gave & 
whispered order to his servant who went out and 
returned with a piece of black ribbon. Washington 
took it and pinning it on Hoffman’s breast in the 
shape of a cockade, said: ‘‘Now, you are a Federal- 
ist!” 

“And a Federalist I have remained from that day 
to this!” the old gentleman was wont to add tri- 
umphantly. 

According to Mr. Hoffman’s recollection, the first 
American flag ever displayed in England was on the 
William Penn, which sailed up the Thames to the 
London docks with the stars and stripes flying. The 
flag was greeted with angry shouts from the crowds 
on shore. Mrs. Josiah, wife of the captain of the 
Penn, was invited to a large dinner-party that even- 
ing, and listened to many expressions of contempt 
uttered with English brusqueness. 

“I am surprised, madam,” at last, said her host, “at 
the impertinence which would display that flag i 
London.” 

“Is it impertinence?” said the lady gently. “Those 
who earn gold have the right to wear it.” 


—__~ 9 § 
MANNISH GIRLS. 


**How I wish I was a boy!” 

There are girls who frequently utter this desire, 
and some of them are not to blame for it. A vigor 
ous girl, with a healthy taste for active play, may 
have a mother who likes to see her dressed in clothes 
without a wrinkle, her hair in perfect order, her 
shoes brilliant and spotless. One of two things must 
happen: The girl or the mother must be unhappy- 

Often there is a compromise between them. But 
in cases of compromise the stronger party generally 
has the better bargain. If the girl has the more 
resolute will, she tears her clothes, spoils her boots 
and wounds her mother’s feelings, without getting 
much enjoyment herself. If the mother is 
stronger character, the girl mopes in her finery, and 
says to her friends: “Oh, that I were & boy!” As 
she gets older, she grows rebellious sometimes, be- 
cause she feels that her health and freedom are #* 








wholly out of Europe. When this happens, the 





rificed to the vanity of her mother. 
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Jn controversies of this nature there is so much 
on both sides that no rule can be laid down 
that will apply to many cases. It is true that grow- 
ing girls have a natural right to all the play that is 
for them. On the other hand, girls are not 
and cannot become boys. Mothers ought to be, 
and generally are, the best judges of the kind and 
of active exercise needful for their daugh- 
development. When they are not it is a great 
,and the daughters may be pardoned for wishing 
that they belonged to an order of beings who are per- 
and encouraged to climb, swim, run in the 

and ramble in the woods. 
Nevertheless, we must again insist that girls cannot 
beboys; and that all attempts on their part to copy 
the ways and tone of boys are in bad taste, and never 


answer the object intended. Boyish girls and mannish | 


women are pleasing to no one whose good opinion 
jyeither an honor or an advantage. 
As it is the manly man who wins and satisfies a 
woman, so it is the womanly woman who pleases 
and retains the desirable man. She need not be soft, 
gor silly, nor weak, nor nervous; she may be strong, 
vigorous, resolute and brave; but whatever she is, 
she must be womanly in order to please. 


oo 
“FINISH IT.” 


When Samuel F. B. Morse, afterwards famous as 
the inventor of the electric telegraph, was a young 
painter studying in London, he made a drawing from 
a small cast of the Farnese Hercules, intending to 
offer it to Benjamin West as an example of his work. 

Being very anxious for the favorable opinion of 
the master, he spent a fortnight upon the drawing, 
and thought he had made it perfect. 

When Mr. West saw the drawing he examined it 
qitically, commended it in this and that particular, 
and then handed it back, saying: 

“Very well, sir, very well; go on and finish it.’’ 

“But it is finished,’’ answered the young artist. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. West; “look here, and here, and 
here,” and he put his finger upon various unfinished 





Mr. Morse saw the defects, now that they were 
pointed out to him, and devoted another week to 
remedying them. Then he carried the drawing again 
fo the master. Mr. West was evidently very much 
pleased, and lavished praises upon the work; but at 
the end he handed it back, and said, as before: 

“Very well, indeed, sir; go on, and finish it.” 

“Js it not finished?” asked Mr. Morse, by this time 
all but discouraged. 

“Not yet; see, you have not marked that muscle, 
por the articulations of the finger-joints.” 

The student once more took the drawing home, and 
spent several days in retouching it. He would have 
it done this time. 

But the critic was not yet satisfied. The work was 
good, “very good indeed; remarkably clever;” but 
still it needed to be “‘finished.”’ 

“I cannot finish it,” said Morse, in despair. 

“Well,” answered Mr. West, “I have tried you 
long enough. You have learned more by this drawing 
than you would have accomplished in double the time 
byadozen half-finished drawings. It is not numer- 
ous drawings, but the character of one, that makes a 
thorough draughtsman. Finish one picture, sir, and 
you are a painter.” 

It was a good lesson. One principal part of a 
teacher’s business is to keep his pupil from being too 
easily satisfied. 

Se eee 
SWIMMING EXAMINATIONS. 


One of the most sensible of school regulations is 
that at Eton which specifies that only those boys who 
know how to swim shall engage in boating. At one 
time, the school authorities did not interfere at all 
in overseeing the oarsmen, and accidents on the 
Water were not at all unusual. 

Tn 1840, however, when a boy was drowned, the 
law was made that no boy should be allowed to enter 
sboat who had not passed an examination in swim- 
ming. One or two teachers were appointed river 
masters, bathing places were specified, and water- 
men were engaged, both to teach swimming, and to 
beat hand with punts, in order to prevent accident. 

Bathing is permitted as soon after the Easter holi- 
days as the weather will allow, and twice a week the 
river masters are present at Cuckoo Weir, to conduct 
the swimming examination. “Boating,” of the 
Badminton Library, describes the ceremony : 

“A number of boys thought by the waterman to be 
tfliciently proficient, appear, undressed, in a punt. 
About thirty yards off a pole is stuck up in the water. 
The master stands on a high place, called the Acrop- 
lis, and as he calls one name after another, each 
Pupil takes a header, and swims once or twice round 
the pole. It is not sufficient merely to take the 
header and accomplish the specified distance; he 
Must swim in approved form, so as to be capable of 
Swimming in his clothes.” 

Since these formalities have been established, 
only one boy has been drowned at Eton, though many 


are swamped under all sorts of circumstances. 
who have not “passed” belong to the class 


talled “non nant.” 


_ Ge 
A GOOD-HUMORED GOVERNOR. 


There are those who resemble Falstaff in being 
cause that wit is in other men;” but there are not 
many who laugh heartily when the joke is directed 
Lord William Bentinck, was 
She of this select class. When Governor-General of 
he introduced a measure which reduced one- 


‘gainst themselves. 


the extra allowance made to military officers. 







‘ing he 

















them the poet. 
being over, 
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May do, Mr. —,” said his lordship; “at leas 





Tk was known as the half-batta measure, and the 
Governor-General was abused for it by those whom 
it affected 


A song was written by an officer, lampooning Lord 
in a style that made every one laugh. His 
lordship saw it, and shortly after visited the station 
author was quartered. Just before leav- | in 
invited all the officers to dine with him, and | pte man took from him, and with many bows and 


‘ him to sing a song. It was sung and his | ble 
mp asked the poet to sing, but the man tried 
himself 





oblige us by singing one of your own songs. Come | 
now, what say you to the song on the half-batta 
question?” 

The company tried to suppress their mirth, and the 
officer turned red in the face; but could not help 
himself. He sang the song, with a quavering voice 
and a perspiring face, while Lord William bore each 
successive hit with the greatest good-humor. } 

When it ended, his lordship burst into a hearty 
laugh, in which the whole company joined. Doubt- 
less the poet’s punishment—the singing of his lam- 
pooning song before the person he had satirized— 
intensified the Governor’s enjoyment. 


~~ 
> 


UNEXPLORED LANDS. 


Nearly all the surface of the globe between the 
Frigid Zones has been examined by curious and 
scientific travellers. If any parts are left unvisited, 
we know the conditions of life there so well that we 
feel certain what will be found upon exploration. 
There are, however, the flat tops of the sandstone 
mountains in Guiana, many miles in extent, of which 
we know little. They are described by the Eng- | 
lish surveyor, Mr. C. B. Brown. 


I took the re and another Indian, and crossing 
to the foot of Roraima, ascended its sloping portion 

to a height of five thousand one hundred feet above 

the level of the sea. Between the highest point I 

reached, and the foot of the great perpendicular por- 

| tion, which toweréd high above us, was a band of 

| thick forest. 

Looking up at the great wall of rock, two thousand | 
| feet in height, I could see that a forest covered its 
top, and that in places on its sides, where small trees 
or shrubs could gain a hold with their roots, there 
they clung. The great beds of white, pink and red 
sandstone, of which it is composed, are interbedded 
with layers of red shale, the whole resting upon a 
great bed of diorite. 

No one can view this wonderful mountain and its 
surrounding similarly-shaped neighbors, without feel- 
ing convinced that they stood at one time as islands 
in the ocean, but at what period of the earth’s his- 
tory it is difficult to say. If any mammals then lived 
2 them, when the sea washed the bases of their 
cliffs, the descendants of those mammals may exist 
there still? for all communication with their tops and 
the surrounding country has ever since beer effectu- 
ally cut off by their sides, which are almost every- 
where perpendicular. 

The length of Roraima is about eight or twelve 
miles, and two of its neighbors are of greater extent. 
All have perfectly level tops. The area of its surface 
must be considerable, for Schomburgk, who visited 
its southern end, to the westward of the point to 
which I ascended, describes some beautiful water- 
falls as leaping from its sides, forming the drainage 
of part of its top. When viewing it from a mountain 

















thirty miles, I distinctly saw an enormous waterfall, 
on its northeast side, of very considerable width and 
extraordinary height. 


———_~+e>—____—_—__ 
A CONTINENTAL REGIMENT. 


An octogenarian gives the following graphic | 
description of some of the Revolutionary War troops | 
as they marched through New Ipswich in 1777, 





| sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 
| Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 


| character: To-day they are completely gone—Thanks to | 
| Dk. DAVID KENNEDY'S FAVORITE REMEDY, Rondout, | 


on the upper Mazaruni, in 1872, at a distance of | 


| annals of Coffee-drinking. | 


On | world, for purity, strength and flavor. 


their way apparently to join General Gates’s army: | 


To a man they wore smallclothes, coming down 
| and fastening a below the knee, and — stock- 
| ings with cowhide shoes ornamenteu by huge buckles, 
while not a pair of boots graced the company. 

The coats and waistcoats were loose and of hu 
dimensions, with colors as various as the barks of 
oak, sumach and other trees of our hills and swamps 
could make them, and their shirts were all made of 
flax, and, like every other part of the dress, were 
homespun. On their heads was worn a large round- 
top an broad-brimmed hat. 

Their arms were as various as their costume; here 
an old soldier carried a ar — Arm, with 
which he had done service at the Conquest of Canada 


stripling boy, with a Spanish fuzee not half its weight 
or calibre, which his es may have taken at 
Havana, while not a few had old French pieces that 
| dated back to the reduction of Louisburg. 
| Instead of the cartridge-box, a large powder-horn 
| was slung under the arm, and occasionally a bayonet 
might be seen bristling in the ranks. Some of the 
swords of the officers had been made by our native 
blacksmiths, perhaps from some farming utensil; 
they looked serviceable, but heavy and uncouth. 
Such was the appearance of the Continentals, to 
whom a well-appointed army was soon to lay down 
their arms. 





————+or—__—_ 
ALL HE HAD. 


A person more impecunious and at the same time 
more good-natured than Charles Mathews, the actor, 
it would be hard to find, even in the ranks of Bohe- 
mians. ‘He never had anything,” as a lady once 
said of a similar character, “and yet he was always 
willing to share it.” 

At the height of his financial troubles Mathews 
one day saw a girl, in his employ, crying bitterly, 
and apparently in great pain. Nothing could dash 
Mathews’s spirits, and approaching her, he said, with 
cheerfulness : 

‘“‘What’s the matter? what’s the matter, my poor 

irl?” 





| “Oh, I’m in such pain!’ sobbed the girl. “I have 
| such a dreadful toothache.” 
“Toothache? Poor thing! I’m so sorry. I’ll let 


you off work to-day. Go and have the tooth out.” 
“T can’t, Mr. Mathews.” 
| Can’t! Why not?” 
| “I can’t afford it,” she sobbed. 

“Can’t afford it! Nonsense! Run round the cor- 
ner to St. Martin’s Lane, and you'll find a place 
where they’ll pull it for a shilling.” 

“But I haven’t got a shilling!” 

“Not got a shilling!” he replied, at once. ‘Neither 
have I. But come into my room here, and I’ll take 
your tooth out myself!” 


——_—_—_<@>—____—_ 
EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES. 


In the early explorations of Japan by the English, 
before the people there had become familiar with 
Western ways of living, many amusing things were 
observed by both natives and strangers. Mr. St. 
John tells how his party of surveyors opened rela- 
tions of amity and trade with some callers upon them 
at time of lunch. 

One of my men presented the elder of the two 
Japanese with an empty preserved meat-can, which 
we had just flung from us. It was a wonderful thing, 
evidenily. How they examined it! 

They both thanked us, then spoke earnestly together 
for a few minutes, and away ran the younger, return- 
in a very short time with alive cock, which the 





apologies begged me to accept the bird as a return 
| for the handsome present of an empty meat-can. 


the Governor called upon an | This cock was, I doubt not, almost the most valua- 
thing the poor kind-hearted native possessed. | 


They are the only time-piece the poorer class of 
Japanese have, and are, besides, generally very great 

pets. Of course I did not deprive the small farmer 
t ' of his fowl, his only clock, and his children’s pet. 


twenty years previous, while by his side walked a | 
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**I had terrible blotches on my breast of a scrofulous 
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As Useful as the Sewing-Machine. 
SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 


In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
| NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of all; it is a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
prentices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
performs work in afew moments that otherwise requires 
nours. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
OF CHARGE. You Yaay test Machine at your own home 
for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if 
not worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. 
Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and 
LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West l4th St., 
N. Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, Mention Comp. 
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CHASE & SANBORN, 87 Broad Street, Boston, Mass, 








SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 20. Battle of Chickamauga, 1863. 
Fr. 21. Battle of Monterey, 1846. 
Sa. 22. Major John Andre captured, 1780. 
Su. 23. John Paul Jones took the “Serapis,” 1779. 
Mo. 24. “Black Friday,” 1869. 
Tu. 25. Benedict Arnold deserted, 1780. 
We. 26. Daniel Boone died, 1820. 





For the Companion. 
UNFORGOTTEN. 


Hard is the truth to comprehend 

When life is throbbing in our veins,— 
Warm life, whose pleasures and whose pains 
Seem equally without an end,— 

That soon, perhaps, and certainly 

We who are quick the dead shall be. 


And that more bitter truth, alas, 
How hard it is to realize, 

hat when we pass from living eyes, 
Need and desire for us shall pass; 
Our place be filled, our memories seem 
Only the echoes of a dream! 


Better—the wise say—while we tread 
Life’s busy ways, to find death’s wrong 
Less grievous when the grass is long 
Above a once beloved head: 

Too short is time for vain regret, 

And they are happiest that forget. 


But oh, my lost one, doubly dear 

Since death has claimed you, in my heart 
There is a chamber set apart 

For you, you only. Have no fear. 

Life shrines your precious memory, 
And death will give you back to me. 


MARY BRADLEY. 
—_——_~+or 





For the Companion. 
THE MATRON’S STORY. 


The matron led the visitor down the long cor- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





as we are willing to do it, God will give it to us, 
| even ~n the edge of the grave!” 
+O 
ROSES. 


In France the cultivation of roses has become so 
much a science, or so much a mania, that when an 
authority on the subject recently prepared a complete 
list of the known varieties of roses, it was found 
that the namcs alone, without definition or descrip- 
tion, filled forty pages of closely printed text. Of 
the tea-roses alone there were one hundred and 
twenty-two varieties, counting from the “Adam” to 
the ‘‘Zelia-Pradel.”” A recent communication to the 
Horticultural Society of France gives an account of 
what is believed to be the oldest rose-bush in the 
world, the great bush which grows against the church 
at Heidersheim, in Germany. 


It is believed to date from the epoch of Charle- 
magne,—the close of the eighth century and the be- 
ginning of the ninth. The local tradition has it that 
the rose was planted by Charlemagne himself. 

This great rose-tree grows from a crypt under the 
church, the crypt having been opened at the top for 
the evident purpose of letting in light and air for the 
bush. For this reason it is assumed by many persons 
that the bush is older than the church itself. 

The trunk, which is as large as a man’s body, 
traverses obliquely the wall of the church, and enters 
the open air several inches above the surface of the 
ground. There it divides into five branches of un- 
equal size. The bush covers a surface of about 
seven yards in height and eight in width on the side 
nA church, where it is kept in place by an iron 
railing. 

A bishop named Hepilo was the first to put up a 
Sanaa to support the branches of the rose, and 
the fact is mentioned in the archives of the church 





and for four mortal hours I held them at bay, not 
allowing them to touch one another or move. 

“About four o’clock in the morning, a horseman 
rode up, and cried ‘Hallo!’ 

‘“‘When I opened the door, he inquired the way to 
Canyon Creek, and as I went out to show him the 
trail, the three men walked past me, and in single file 
went straight on, paying no regard to trails or any- 
thing “else, save getting out of sight. I stood and 
looked after them until they disappeared, and then 
went back into my cabin to offer, from the heart and 
lips, my thanksgiving to God, for His strange and 
wonderful protection.” 





an 
For the Companion. 
TRUE TO HIS WAITING WIFE. 


I love the lyric of the English lark; 

He builds a circling stair of sweetest son 
Betwixt the green earth and the golden sky, 
On which he climbs up to the gates of heaven. 
At dawn the laureate of the air ascends 

From his low, round nest in the dewy mead, 
With cheerful hymns to greet the maiden morn 
When she comes radiant from the door of night, 
Which stands ajar upon the sill of day, 
Crowned with the sun in newest light arrayed 
Around and up, up and around he soared, 
Until he faded from the eager eye; 





: 
E’en then his rich strains filled the list‘ning space, 
The music showering down like drops from clouds. 
Then like a falling meteor he fell, 
Fraught with the morning music of the spheres, 
True to his native nest and waiting wife. | 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


<> 
or 





PLEADING FOR WATER. 


Alexander H. Stephens used to relate the following 
story of his first client, a Mr. Hezekiah Ellington. 
He was very sick with malarial fever, and in accord- 





as occurring in the year 1079. An account written in 
the thirteenth century declares this rose-tree to have 
been the marvel of the country round about. 

The ancient rose of Heldersheim is certainly some- 
thing to set modern lovers of roses to dreaming. 
How many races of roses have been born since this 
veteran of their tribe was planted! 

Rose-growers nowadays are not content to grow 
and enjoy the roses already known to be beautiful 
and fragrant, but devote their efforts to the produc- 
tion of new varieties. By far the greater part of 
these are hybrids or crosses from other varieties. 
Nearly three hundred species of the rose have been 
enumerated, but botanists now reduce these to only 
thirty which show real specific differences. 

The French originators of new varieties are often 
hard-pressed for names to bestow upon them. There 
is a whole tribe of “glories,”—“Glory of Dijon,” 
“Glory of Montplaisir,” ‘Glory of Lyons,” and so 





ridor of the Home for Aged Women. It was very | 
quiet. The house stood in the suburbs of the city | 
surrounded by fields; on either side of this long | 
hall opened the chambers of the occupants, who 
sat, each alone by her little fire, knitting or nod- | 
ding over her book. 

Even where two bent, gray figures were together, 
they told their old stories to each other in a whis- 
per, as if afraid to break the silence and rest of 
the place by any echoes from a noisy past. 

The house was filled with the atmosphere of age 
and peace; even the chirp of the birds without 
sounded far off and dull, as in a dream, and the | 
low mutter of the wind was like the faint foot- 
steps of nearing death, who came to summon 
those who had long waited for him. 

“Yes, it is a useful charity,’’ said the matron. 
“The inmates of the house are all over seventy ; 
they are friendless and homeless. This is a good 
place for them to come to wait for death, for there 
is nothing left for them to do in the world.” 

She checked herself. 

“I ought not to say that. 





One never knows | 


when her work is done. This room, now,’’—open- | ern States the Cherokee Rose blooms only in hot- 


ing a vacant chamber in which the fire had gone 


out,—“‘belonged to a woman over eighty years old, | thorn” is not strictly true. 


who had been blind for years. She had been an | 
energetic little body, who had raised a large family 
of children. 

“They were all dead but one son, who is in the 
insane ward of the almshouse. His mother used 
to knit and sew for him all the time, until one day 
her arm was paralyzed. The first thing she said, 
when she had partly recovered was, ‘I cannot 
even mend Dan’s socks now. I can never do 
anything for a child of mine again!’ 

“But in a day or two I found her as cheerful 
and merry asever. ‘God is good to me!’ she ex- 


|G 


on; and then there are the “Triumphs”—of Alengon, 
of Montrouge, of Soissons, and many more. 

One of the most famous of roses is named for 
eneral Jacqueminot, a French officer, whose re- 
nown as a rose-grower is quite as great, to the world 
at large, as his fame asa soldier. But the name, in 
familiar speech, has been shortened down to “jack.” 

Among the most recent varieties of roses there are 
many fantastic names. The ‘Mourning of the 
Emperor Maximilian” is of a dark, purplish red in 
color, and the —— of Morocco” is of a dark, 
velvety crimson. There is a “Fighting Lion,” a 
“Conqueror of Goliath,” and one still more strangely 
named, the “Genius of Chateaubriand.” 

One of the most lovely and wonderful of roses is a 
wild inhabitant of the United States—the Cherokee 
Rose. It is an emigrant from China, but it was 
known to botanists as. growing in Georgia and the 
Carolinas before it was known to be a native of 
China. 

In a botanical work published in 1821 it is men- 
tioned as having been “‘cultivated in the gardens of 
Georgia for upwards of forty years, under the name 
of the Cherokee Rose.” How it first reached this 
country no one knows, but it soon escaped from its 
first American garden to the woods, and became so 
common there that it acquired the name of the tribe 
of Indians which once occupied the upper part of 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 

The Cherokee Rose easily forms dense, thorny 
hedges or thickets, through which no animal can 
penetrate. The flowers are large, single, pure white, 
and fragrant; they bloom throughout the month of 
February, and often all winter long. In the North- 


houses. 

The proverb that “There is no rose without its 
Certain varieties are 
quite without the troublesome “prickers” which dis- 
tress rose-gathering children so much. 

Our common sweet-brier, which seems at first 
thought to be a native wild bush, is really a native of 
Europe, which has escaped from cultivation and be- 
come naturalized in many of our fields. 





——~(@> 
ONE NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


A brave man and a trio of villains! These are 
simple but sufficient elements for a thrilling story, 
and the Reverend Sherlock Bristol, in his “‘Recollec- 
tions,” as miner and preacher, does not need to fill 
them out with fanciful details. The minister and his | 
partner had taken charge of the gold belonging to | 








claimed. ‘Even if I can’t see Dan or sew for him, 
I can talk to the boy still.’ 

“After that, I used to take her with me when I 
went into the city to market twice a week, leaving 
her at the gate of the almshouse and calling for 
her on my return. 

“One day, two months ago, I found her dead, 
sitting in her chair here, with such a cheerful, 
eager look on her face that I never have been able 
since to think of her as at rest, but busy at work 
somewhere for others. I used often to call in, 
after she died, to see poor Dan. One day, the 
superintendent of the insane wards said to me: 

“‘*That man’s mother was in the habit of com- 
ing twice a week to see him. A very aged, blind 
woman, partially paralyzed. But she had a sin- 
gular power in story-telling, and she used to 
gather the mad patients around her and tell sim- 
ple, cheery tales to them and Dan, as to a parcel 
of children. They were always soothing, happy 
stories; she had a marvellous skill in suiting 
them to her poor crazy hearers. The effect was 
remarkable. They were always quieted and made 
more reasonable by them. I hope she is not dead. 
She helped me greatly in my work, and I should 
miss her very much.’ 


“So old blind Amy, one-half of her dead, a 
pauper among paupers, had been doing good work 


up to the day of her death.” 


The matron closed the door of the empty room, 
but paused, with the knob still in her hand, to 


add: 


“Now, her death was no more noticed in the 
city yonder than if a candle had been snuffed out. 
Yet how many young, healthy, rich folk there are 
As long 


there who do no work at all for others! 


the miners of the region, with the understanding 
that each depositor should keep the matter a profound 
secret. To their dismay, however, they found that 
the report had gone over the country that immense | 
sums were lying hidden at Oak Hill Ranch. 


Suspicious characters began to hang about the 
house, and the bankers, alarmed, removed the gold 
from the building, and hid it in tive-gallon cans 
among the squash vines in the garden. 

One day Mr. Bristol’s partner went some distance 
on business, and, contrary to his intentions, did not 
reach home that night. It was now the Fourth of 
July, and every man in the region, except the 
preacher, had gone to town to “celebrate.” There 








or attacked by cannonade. 

“Nothin _—— occurred,” he writes, “till near 
twelve o’clock, and I had lain down in my bunk. 
Then I heard the footsteps of several men approach- 
ing. Stopping near the house, they held parley in 
whispers. Then one of them tried the door, and 
afterwards the window. 

“When he had reported his failure in entering, the 
others approached with him and knocked loudly upon 
the door. Instantly I was on my feet, unlocked the 
door, lifted the great latch, removed the huge cross- 
bar, and swung open the door. There I stood squarely 
before them, as good a mark as they could have 
wished. 

“Before me were three full-whiskered men, with 
hats pulled down over their eyes, all armed with 
revolvers, and each holding in his hand a short rifle. 
The boldness of my opening the door so promptly 
disconcerted them. 

: **Good-evening,’ said I. ‘Come in, you are rather 
ate.’ 

“Mechanically they obeyed, and when they were 
inside I shut the door, latched it, and put the great 
bar across. This bewildered them still more, and 
they peered back among the bunks, to see if I had 
not allies lying there. 

“T had not a moment to lose. Stepping back into 
a dark corner where my firearms lay, and cocking my 
pan cont navy, I ordered them to ‘Lie down! Lie 
apart!’ 

“The voice with which I spoke had about it a vim 
and terror which frightened them, and startled me, 
too! Instantly they were on the floor, and all my 
fear was gone. I felt girt with supernatural strength, 





was no one to interfere, if he were robbed, murdered, | 


ance with the medical practice of the time, was pro- 
hibited from drinking cold water. Finally his thirst 
became intolerable, and one night, when the rest of 
the family were all asleep, he called his faithful negro 
to his bedside. 


“Shadrach,” said Mr. Ellington, in the most natural, 
matter-of-fact voice he could assume, “‘go to the 
spring and fetch me a pitcher of water from the 
bottom.” 

Shadrach expostulated, pleading the orders of the 
doctor and his mistress. 

_* You Shadrach, you had better do what I tell you, 
sir.” 

Shadrach still held by his orders. 

“Shadrach, if you don’t bring me the water, when 
I get well I’ll give you the worst whipping you ever 
had in your life!” 

Shadrach either thought thatif his master got well 

e would cherish no rancor against a faithful servant, 
whose constancy had saved him, or, more es that 
the prospect of recovery was too slight to justify any 
serious apprehension for his present disobedience; at 
all events, he held firm. 

The sick man was silent awhile, and then said, in 
his most persuasive accents: 

“Shadrach, my boy, you are a good nigger, Shad- 
rach. If you’ll go now and fetch master a pitcher of 
nice cool water, I’ll set you free and give you Five 
Hundred Dollars!” And he dragged the syllables 
slowly and heavily from his dry jaws, as if to make 
the sum appear immeasurably vast. 

But Shadrach was proof against even this tempta- 
tion. How could he stand it, and what good would 
his freedom and five hundred dollars do him if he 
should do a thing that would kill his old master? 

The sick man groaned and moaned. At last he 
bethought him of one final stratagem. He raised his 
head as well as he could, turned his haggard face full 
upon Shadrach, and glaring at him with his hollow, 
bloodshot eyes, he said: 

“Shadrach, I am going to die, and it’s because I 
can’t get any water. If you don’t fo and bring mea 

itcher of water, after I’m dead I’ll come back and 

aunt you! I’ll haunt you as long as you live!” 

“© Lordy! master! You shall hab de water!” cried 
Shadrach; and he rushed out to the spring and 
brought it. The old man drank and drank,—the 
pitcherful and more. The next morning he was de- 
cidedly better, and to the astonishment of every one 
he soon got well. 


———  - —~+~o-- 
ANCIENT WARRIORS. 


Before the invention of gunpowder a battle was 
little better than a group of hand-to-hand combats. 
Stout sinews and muscles were then valued, and the 
strong man was specially esteemed. William Wallace 
was the Scottish chief, not only for his patriotism 
but also because he had a giant’s strength. Once, 
when attacked by five men, he killed three and put 
to flight the two survivors, though armed at first with 
only a fishing-rod. 


The writer of an article on the “Physical Peculiari- 
ties of Great Men,” published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, cites the case of Scanderbeg, the 
Albanian prince, who warred against the Turks in 
the fifteenth century. 

This prince was so strong that he could cut off the 
head of a bull at a single stroke. Mahomet II. 
asked for the sword which had performed the re- 
markable exploit. The prince sent it, but the sultan, 
finding it did not differ from ordinary swords, ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction. Scanderbeg retorted 
that he had sent him his sword, but could not send 
him the arm which had wielded it. 

When it was reported among the Arabs that the 
stout Crusader, Godfrey of Bouillon, could behead a 
camel by one stroke of his sword, an Arab chief 
made a long journey to see him perform the feat, 
and took with him a large camel. 

Godfrey consented to gratify the chief’s curiosity. 
He drew his falchion, and struck off the camel’s 
head as easily as he might have levelled a bulrush. 
The astonished Arab suggested that the Crusader 
could not do the feat with another person’s sword. 

Godfrey, smiling, took the Arab’s sword, and 
another camel’s head rolled on the ground. The 
chief was convinced that the decapitation was due to 
Godfrey’s arm rather than to his weapon’s temper, 
and presented him a costly gift of gold and silver. 


—+>—___ 
UPS AND DOWNS. 


The traveller who wishes to land at La Libertad, 
San Salvador’s principal seaport, must expect a novel 
|experience. The country has no harbor, and ships 
are forced to anchor several miles from the coast, to 
avoid the breakers which any sudden wind may 
create. From an iron pier which extends three- 
quarters of a mile out to sea, freight is raised and 
lowered, by means of a huge iron crane and derrick, 
| operated by a small steam-engine. The following 
description of La Libertad’s way of receiving various 
kinds of live-stock is taken from “The Capitals of 
Spanish America.” 





SSS 
Then one of the boatmen severs his ju 
and hangs his head over the side of the os Vein, 
—— run — re =. 
Horses are lifted and lowered with 
by means of a strong harness of wide Jeane a 
ing an iron ring in the saddle, to which g we hay. 
is hooked. Tope’s end 
Humankind are treated with less consid: 
An iron cage, capable of holding six persons, ig low 
ered to the lighter, and you are invited to s lew. 
As soon as it is full, a boatman shuts the tep in, 
gives a a to the engineer above. There jg sp 
den startling jerk; you shut your e: es, cling bet 
bars of the cage, and feel your heart in your th = 
The cage stops as suddenly as it st roat. 


. . a 
round swiftly for an instant or two, then sei — 
the pier, and drops with a thump. The ork 
opened, and you step out uninjured, but trem is 


like a frightened bird, and registering an uny 
vow that you will never land at La Libertad 

But this feeling leaves you when you enjoy a 
at the demonstrations of the passengers who § 
you, and you are finally convinced that this alth, - 
not as pleasant, is quite as safe as scramb' 
gangway from a dock to the deck of a vessel, 


ies Son 
HOW THE DOG GOT HOME, 
A story is told of a dog which lived ona ship. The 


| vessel was anchored in the harbor of a foreign port, 
| The dog often went ashore with the Officers, and 


being occupied with various doggish amusements, 
often was left behind when the officers returned in 
their boat tothe ship. The first time this occurred 
the poor dog knew not what to do when he found the 


ship’s boat gone. He ran up and down the wharf 


barking and whining. 


A boat was lying at the wharf in which a native 
was sitting. The dog suddenly stopped, jumped into 
the boat and gave several short barks, 
“T want to go to that ship out there.” 
The man knew the dog, took in the situation and 
doubtless thinking of a fee, he rowed the dog to the 
ship’s side. The man got his fee, for the officers were 
glad to have their pet returned to them. After that 
the dog often got back to the ship in the same 
manner. 

The following anecdote is somewhat similar jn 
haracter, and speaks well for the dog’s intelligence, 

“You know how much I rush about in hansom 
cabs,” said the narrator, “and Scoti, my collie dog, 
always goes with me,—we travel many miles ing 
week together in this way; but on one occasion-] wag 
walking and missed him. 
search was in vain. The crowd was great, traflie 
drowned the sound of my whistle; and, after waiting 
awhile and looking elsewhere, I returned to my 
suburban home without my companion, and sorrow- 
ful, yet hoping that he might find his way back. 

“Tn about two hours after my arrival a hansom cab 

drove up to the door, and out jumped Scoti. The 
cabman rang for his fare, and thinking he had some. 
how captured the runaway, I inquired how and where 
he found him. 
“Oh! sir,’ said the cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him at all, 
He hailed me. I was standing close by St. James’ 
Church, a-looking out for a fare, when in jumps the 
dog. ‘Like his impudence,’ says I. So I shouts 
through the window; but he wouldn’t stir. So [ 
gets down and tries to pull him out, and shows him 
my whip; but he sits still and barks, as muchas to 
say, ‘Go on, old man.’ As I seizes him by the collar, 
I reads his name and the address. 
“<All right, my fine gentleman, says I, I'll drive 
you where you're a wanted, I dare say? So I shuts 
to the door, and my gentleman settles hisself with 
his head jest a-looking out, and I drives on till I stops 
at this here gate, when out jumps my passenger, 
a-clearing the door, and walks in as calm as though 
he’d been a reg’ lar fare.’” 


———_+@>——____ 
ODDITIES OF EXPRESSION, 


Curious ways of expressing ideas in English may 
be expected from foreigners, as, for instance, when 
the Frenchman, who made a call in the country and 
was about to be introduced to the family, said: “Ah, 
ze ladies! Zen I vould before, if you please, vish to 
purify mine ’ands, and to sweep mine hair.” 


as if to say, 


A Scotch publican was complaining of his servant 
maid. He said that she pres 9 never be found when 
wanted. “She’ll gang oot o’ the house,” he said, 
“twenty times for once she’ll come in.” 
A countryman went to a menagerie to examine the 
wild beasts. Several gentlemen expressed the opin- 
ion that the orang-outang was a lower order of the 
human species. Hodge did not like this idea, and 
striding up to the gentlemen expressed his contempt 
for itin these words: ‘Pooh! he’s no more of the 
human species than I be.” : 
“Mamma, is that a spoiled child?” asked a little 
boy, on seeing a negro baby for the first time. 
Over a bridge in Georgia is the following: “Any 
person driving over this bridge in a pace faster than 
a walk shall, if a white man, be fined $5, and ifs 
negro receive twenty-five lashes, half the penalty to 
be bestowed on the informer.” y 
A shop exhibits a card, warning everybody against 
unscrupulous persons “who infringe our title to de- 
ceive the public.” The shopman does not quite say 
what he means, any more than the proprietor of an 
eating-house near the docks, on the door of which 
may be read the following announcement, convey 
fearful intelligence to the gallant tars who frequen! 


this port: ‘Sailors’ vitals cooked here. 
ice 
TRUE COURTESY. 


A lady is a lady the world over, and she may 
always be recognized, not by her conventionally fine 
manners but by her desire to set others at ease, The 
author of “Turbans and Tails” relates the following 
incident which occurred when he was visiting a tem- 
ple at Bangkok: 


Just in front of us, as we were heading for the 
river-steps of the temple, was a young woman, pad- 
dling a canoe. . 

All at once, in an apparently uncalled-for a 
she upset her little craft, and precipitated herself in 
the water. We asked why she did it and she repl 
that she wanted to take a bath. As her agi 
other goods, not to be improved by a soaking, wel? 
floating in the water, we ventured to pe 
cism as to her intention, on which she admitt ee 
she had been a little startled at onddenly ing 
sight of foreigners, and had lost her balance. 

But it eataee matter at all,”’ she said, in — 
to our expressions of regret. ‘Since I am i” 
water, I will take a bath, and so all will be we. 


+o ania 
WELL-MATED. 


When the engagement of a young couple is = 
nounced in a rural neighborhood it is likely t 
thoroughly discussed, and the adaptability of a 
young people to each other to be considered from 





Live cattle are hoisted and lowered by the horns. 
A lasso is thrown, one end of which is attached to 
the derrick. The animal finds himself suddenly 


jerked into the air, and hangs, kicking and struggling, | 


until his feet touch the bottom of the lighter sent 
from the steamer to the pier. 

Sometimes, when the rope is carelessly adjusted, 
and the animal is young and heavy, his horns are 


ferent points of view. 


of 
On one such occasion an old lady, upon esta 
the arrangement between a young couple, 
exclaimed : 

“Well, for my part, I think Mary and Henry eet 
born for each other, and I aint any doubt but ps fond 
along splendid, for I never did see two peo thing 
of corebrend as they are, and I think it — have 





torn out by the roots, and he falls sixty or seventy 
feet into the lighter, breaking his neck or legs. 


that they’re going to marry, for now 
all they want of it.” 


ay 
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For the Companion. 


I DIDN’T THINK. 








| know 2 naughty little elf 

Who never can behave himself; 

He beats his drum when grandma’s cap 
Js nodding for a cozy nap, 

And leaves his ball upon the floor 

For Uncle James to stumble o’er. 











‘Twas he who tried to scratch his name 
Upon a painted picture-frame ; 

*Twas he who left the gate untied, 

Which brindle cow pushed open wide; 
*Twas he who nibbled Lucy’s cake 

She took such pains to mix and bake; 
And, though we blamed the tricksy mice, 
*Twas he who cracked its fluted ice. 





This little elf upset the milk; ' 
He tangled Aunty’s broidery silk; 
He went to school with muddy shoes, 
Though credits very sure to lose. 
his mamma’s gentle wish 
Hetook the sugar from the dish; 
fle lost the pen, and spilled the 
ink; 
Ths elf we 
think.” 
Our house would be a nicer place 
Ifhe would never show his face ; 
We hope and hope some sunny day 
The naughty elf will run away, 
for ofthe makes our spirits sink— 


eall “I didn’t 


This troublesome “I didn’t 
think.” 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
ia A 





For the Companion. 
NANNIE HOOKER. 


Freddie sat on the high wall be 
tween his yard and Mr. Heath’s, 
Waiting for the peaches to get ripe. He 
Was waiting and longing. The peaches 
Were red already on one side, and he was 
waiting for the other side to turn yel- 
low; for Freddie knew very well that not 
util the green had changed to gold on 
the shady side of the peach would it be 
quite ripe and juicy. 

“That limb that hangs over on your side 
of the wall is yours,” he said to Mollie 
Heath when she came out into the yard 
fora basket of chips. ‘My father says 
40, and what he says is true. He says I 
iustn’t get a single peach on your side 
ad I'm not going to, if they are riper 
‘Dours.” 

“My father says that every single peach 
Mthat tree belongs to your folks, and if we 
children eat one single one of ’em, he’ll punish us.” 

“Is that so?” said Freddie, taking a deep 
treath. “I don’t know what'll become of ’em| 
then. I guess they’ll all be spoilt and nobody | 
tan’t ever eat ’em.”” 

“Perhaps Nannie Hooker will eat them,” said 
Mollie. “She's fond of fruit. We can’t and you 
fan’t; but nobody hasn’t said Nannie Hooker | 
can’t.” 

“Who is Nannie Hooker ?” questioned Freddie. 

’s Nannie Hooker?” repeated Mollie. | 

"You are a funny boy, Freddie White! Nannie 
Hooker has been to our house two whole days, 
tal you don’t know about her yet. I should 

thought you’d heard her the first night. 
Was homesick and she cried awful,” and, with 

\ glance over her shoulder, Miss Mollie 
Tan into the house. 

“Iwish my mother hadn’t told me not to get 
met the wall,” said Freddie to himself. “I'd like 
© g0 over and find out about Nannie Hooker. I 
Wunder if she’s a little girl, like Mollie, with curly 


























| replied Jake, proudly. 


team. It was a little two-wheeled cart, stained | 
red all over except the wheels and they were yel- | 
low. Into the shafts was harnessed a black-and- | 
tan goat. It was a real harness, made of an old 
one Jake had found in the barn. He had painted | 
the bridle a beautiful shade of blue, and the 
collar and saddle were striped red and white. 
Freddie thought it the finest turn-out he had seen 
for a long time. 

‘Hello, Jake,” he called, “‘what have you got 
there, and when did you get it ?” 

“This is my trained goat, Nannie Hooker,” Jake | 
replied. ‘I’ve had her just two days. See how | 
pretty she goes in the harness. See how she’ll 
turn and back,—why, she’ll do most anything a 
horse will. Barnum’s coming next week, and I’m | 
going to try to get into the circus on this. Don’t 
you think I can ?” 

“Course you can,” replied Freddie. ‘It’s most 
as nice as—as—a elephant! But is that Nannie | 
Hooker? I thought Nannie Hooker was a girl.” | 

“This is all the Nannie Hooker I know of,” | 
‘You see she’s a nanny- 
goat, and she’s a hooker if you get near her horns, | 
and so we named her Nannie Hooker.” 

“That’s a good name for her, I think,” said 
Freddie. ‘Won’t your wagon hold but one? [| 




















For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PIANIST. 


One—two—three—four— 
Practising is such a bore! 
How my little finger aches! 
Wish I didn’t make mistakes! 
One—two—three—four— 
Practising is such a bore! 


One—two—three—four— 

Guess that’s Bessie at the door; 
Yes, she’s teasing Tommy’s pup; 
Wish my quarter-hour was up! 
One—two—three—four— 
Practising is such a bore! 


One—two—three—four— 
Oh, it rains! It’s going to pour: 
And my kitty’s out at play; 
I must fetch her right away! 
One—two—three—four— 
Practising is such a bore! 
Emma C. Dowb. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 





4. aud bright eyes, and if she can play ‘Hunt 
-., fox.’ P’raps she’s a grown-up woman, 
— women don’t cry out loud because 











homesick. Anyhow, I’m real sorry for 











Won’t have to be wasted.” 
* at this moment Jake Heath, Mollie’s 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


| 
| Ralph and Ted often help their mother wash 
the supper-dishes, and on such occasions it falls 


| 


Taps she’s all over being homesick by this | to Teddie’s lot to wield the towel, while Ralph | afterward she overheard the young gentleman im- 
® I'm glad she can eat the peaches, ’cause | stands a-tiptoe and revels in the “‘soapingsuds.” | parting instruction in spelling to his wee sister. 


Now, Ted’s a little old maid, and Ralph will not 
| wash things clean enough to suit him. One day, 


| peaches, and she went for both. 


should think two could go into the circus on such 
a show as that will be.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jake, doubtfully. “I'll let 
you go in with me, if I can.” 

But Nannie Hooker had spied Freddie and the 
With a sudden 
leap she overturned the cart, landing Jake on the 
ground, and planted her forward hoofs on the top 


| of the wall, biting the peaches, and shaking her 


horns at Freddie who had scrambled off on the 


| other side. | 


‘**You area hooker,” he said, as he surveyed the 
lively animal from his own porch. ‘You're wel- 
come to the peaches, Nannie Hooker, but I don’t 
believe you and I will go to the circus together,— | 
you are circus enough by yourself.” | 

And now he heard his mother calling from the 
dining-room. } 

‘Freddie, come quick. There’s a peach pedler | 
down the street. Run as fast as you can, and buy | 
two quarts of peaches for supper. Here’s your | 
quarter and a basket. And when you get back | 
you may give one to Mollie and one to Jake, they | 
do look at that old tree of ours so longingly. But 
mind you don’t get in the way of that goat of | 
their’s. Your father says it’s a hooker.” 

IpA WuiprLe BENHAM. 





| dish-towel parted with his last grain of patience. | 
| He poked his disdainful little pug-nose into the 

| hidden recesses of a big dish, and came forth in- 

dignant. Summoning all his powers of sarcasm 

| and withering contempt, he exclaimed: ‘‘There, 

| now, Ralph, you wash dishes just like a Phari- | 
| see !”* 

Six-year-old Floy goes to the ‘‘Academy-house” 
with her father, and sits demure and important in 
the different classes. But it is her “‘fractions-class” | 
| that best pleases her small majesty, and she never 

| fails to be present. How wide open she keeps her 

bits of ears, and how much real understanding | 
creeps in, you may judge from a little incident 

that came to pass the other day. Grandma said, 

“Floy, how much do you love grandma?” and 

straightway two little arms were clasped tightly | 
round her neck, and a fervent little voice cried, | 
“Oh, a HUN-dred per cent., grandma, and no dis- | 
count.” | 


Our Georgie is learning to read, and, being an 
inquiring little soul, manages to keep his mother 
busy answering questions. ‘The other day he 
asked her how to spell ‘‘’¢is.” She explained the 
contraction, and use of the apostrophe, to 
Georgie’s complete satisfaction.. A little while 








| Cat was the word in process of learning, and the 





vania, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i, 


CHARADE,. 


My first’s a dog or worthless man. 
My second is not many. 

My whole is a word you may have heard, 
Or soon will hear, dear Jenny. 

In the dark ages many lived 
By plundering each other, 

And no police then kept the peace 
Betwixt man and his brother. 

*Twas then my whole, at twilight heard, 
Told good folks to retire; 

Who rose each morn at early dawn, 
They gladly quenched their fire. 

Our lengthening evenings now are filled 
With concerts, lectures, parties. 

Then, with the sun, their day’s work done, 
All said,—*Good night, my hearties.” 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
September Birthdays. 


Louise Huyling Tynyard, Sept. 1, 1791. 
Hope Y. Brace, Sept. 4, 1824. 

Hazel B. Teenique, Sept. 7, 1533. 

Andrew Hurdes Carlyle, Sept. 12, 1829. 
Mrs. Hyna DeWitt, Sept. 15, 1824. 

Josef Cameron Perimeo, Sept. 15, 1789. 
Dwight Bronson Jetworden, Sept. 18, 1827. 
General T. Eztrahead, Sept. 20, B. C., 356. 
Alice F. Sheiman, Sept. 25, 1794. 


3. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 


1 * * * * #£ *# @Q 
* * * * 
* * . + 
” * . * 
3 . * * * * + * 
* * . * 
_ = & * 
* 5 Ad * « of * * 6 
* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
7 * * * * 6.8 
1 to 2. A battle fought on Sept. 25, 1775. 
1 to 5. A battle fought on Sept. 24, 1846. 
2 to6. Enlightened. 
5 to 6. The extremities of the yards. (Naut.) 
3 to 4. A battle fought on Sept. 17, 1862. 
3 to 7. English. 


4to8. A writ from a superior court directed 
to an inferior court, requiring some act to be 
done. 

7 to8. Winks. 

1 to 3. The daughter of tes, and a wonderful 
sorceress, or magician. 

2 to 4. A Scripture proper name. 

5 to 7. To eagerly long for. 

















6 to 8. Examines nicely. AJAX. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. I was so —, like — —— — tears, 
although uneonscious of it. 

2. do not let much time —— before writ- 
ing. 

3. Your eyes are by sleep and rest, while 
—— —— —— by late study. 

4. They are mistaken who think there — 
—— in using : 

5. The artist lays on rich —— without 


o. —— 





—— no account to be suspected of 





7. "It is she did not know the stones were 
8. ——are said to be mightier than the ——. 
B. 
5. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 
John stood on the common, on « * * * * * 


* * 8 * *, 

And watched a balloon as it mounted on high. 

“Say, who was the first bold *« * * * * * « *? 

I'll jook it up when I go home,” he thought. 

And not one alone, but a trio he found, 

Were the first in a basket to rise from the 

* ee ee 

One had wandered away from little bo-peep. 
You’ll easily guess that one was a * * * * *. 
The second tells time but not by the clock. 
Now who can he be, but a wide-awake * * * *? 
The third was put with them to bring them good luck. 
He could swim in the clouds for he was a « * * *. 
So the first balloon voyagers, dear children, you see, 
Who went up and came down again safely, were 

es * ee *. 
The date of that voyage you’ll do well to remember, 
Seventeen-eighty-three, the nineteenth of * * * * « 





** * *. 
Conundrums. 
What kind of shoes should an ice-boat wear? 
Slippers. 


What plant should remind one of an ocean breeze? 
Sea with wind. 

What consonant colored will make a bird? Blue 
Jay. 
What plant gives a hint of being caught in a trap? 
Mouse tail. 

Why is a noise made by boys like a famous char- 
acter of fiction? Because it is A lad din. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The names of the Presidents in order, from 
Washington to Cleveland. The last names only, ex- 
cept John Q. Adams, Andrew Jackson, James K. 
Polk, Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abram Lin- 
coln, U. 8. Grant. 


2. E 
AP E 
A BI DE 
3 Pit OB SB 
EvbDowms 
EM 8S 
E 


3. 1, New Hampshire, Granite Boys. 2, Vermont, 
Green Mountain Boys. 3, Conneeticut, Wooden 
Nutmegs. 4, New Jersey, Clam-Catchers. 5, Pennsyl- 
Leather-Heads. 6, Delaware, Blue Hen’s 


| little teacher spelt it in this wise: ‘‘Apostrophe-a-t, | Oyickens. 7, Arkansas, Toothpicks. 8, California, 
| Gold Hunters. 


drove up to the gate with the queerest | after much tribulation, this little knight of the | cat/” 











The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, N 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE 


send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. } 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
seription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





IN REPLY TO SOME QUESTIONS. 


Stricture or contraction of the esophagus (gullet) 
may be due (1) to some disease causing inflammation 
of its walls and their consequent more or less partial 
adhesion to each other; or (2) to accidental injury 
from swallowing boiling water or some corrosive 
fluid. 

If it is a serious case, the food has to be given ina 
liquid form, sometimes through an elastic tube. So 
far as mere nourishment is concerned, liquid food is as 
good as solid, inasmuch as all food has to be reduced 
by the digestive process to a liquid, before it can be 
taken up into the circulation. The gastric glands, 
however, are not equally active where there is an 
absence of relish for the food. The stricture is now 
often successfully treated by gradual dilatation. 


Sometimes there is not a permanent stricture, but | 


a spasmodic action of the muscles concerned in 
swallowing, liable to come on with the attempt. 
There may be also a paralysis of these muscles more 
or less complete. Ineither such case the application 
of electricity and improvement of the general health | 
furnish the main hope of relief. 

Glycerine, from a Greek word which means sweet, 
is the sweet principle of fat. Ithas long been in use | 
both as a sweetener, and as a solvent for various 
medicines, and its safety is fully established. Sac- 
charine is of more recent introduction, but careful 
experts assert its entire safety. It is not, however, 
in any sense, sugar. It only meets the demand of 
the taste, in cases like diabetes, in which sugar must 
be avoided. 

Tomatoes are popularly believed to act on the liver, 
but there is no good evidence of the fact. Many 
drugs whieh not very long ago were regarded even 
by physicians as promoters of the biliary secretion 
(cholagogues), have been proved to act only on the 
bowels. 

The whole class of ‘‘greens”’ is well suited to sum- 
mer use. They take the place of heartier food. They 
meet the special demand of our taste, a natural guide, 
at that season. But it is best to eat them without 
any particular reference to their supposed action on 
the eliminating organs. Onions are nourishing, stimu- 
late digestion and the secretions generally, and while 
in kidney and lung difficulties they may be of special 
service when used freely, there is no objection to 


their ordinary use. Though the juice of lettuce some- | 


what resembles that of the poppy, the common use 
of the vegetable is not in any sense dangerous. 


oo — vs om 
AMERICAN GEMS. 


Mining for gems in the United States has been 
carried on chiefly in connection with quarrying mica 
and other minerals. The only ornamental stones 
which have as yet been systematically mined, are 
the emerald in North Carolina and the tourmalines 
in Maine. By ornamental stones are here meant 
those used for personal adornment, and not the beau- 
tiful marbles and alabasters used for the ornamental 
finish of buildings. 

We have several stones of considerable beauty and 
value, peculiar to our country. One is commonly 
known as green starstone, and is found only on Isle 
Royale, in Lake Superior. It shows the play of col- 
ors exhibited in the cat’s-eye, and in what is called 
tiger’s-eye from Colorado. The curious appearance 
of all these stones is due to their fibrous structure. 

Although we have the flexible sandstone which is 
supposed to be the rock in which the diamonds of 
Brazil occur, yet no large and valuable diamonds 
have been found in this country. The finding of 
small diamonds is reported from California, North 
Carolina and Virginia. Rubies and sapphires have 
been found at several places east of the Alleghanies, 
and in the placer mines of Montana. 

Varieties of quartz are abundant, and many of 
them are very beautiful. The clear, transparent 
crystals of Central New York and of California are 
fine specimens of nature’s skill in the shaping of 
forms. Amethystine crystals are found in several 
States, and particularly fine ones at Lake Superior, 
and near the Yellowstone Park. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | OUT granite quarries will yield more wealth than our 


PROCURED, | 


THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. | 








Arizona occur whole forests which have been con- 
verted into stone by the action of silicated waters. | 
The products are chalcedony, agates and jaspers of 
great beauty of color and banding. The texture of | 
the wood is often preserved, and gives character to 
the stone. 
Colorado. 

owe their bands of color to the layers of wood. 
Smoky quartz of the finest variety is found about 
Pike’s Peak. From this is cut the popular cairngorm | 
stone. The gold-bearing quartz of California has 
been cut for ornamental uses to considerable extent. 
The value of all the ornamental stones yet worked 
| in this country is trifling when compared with the 
value of the paving-stones which are laid down in 
| our streets. It is likely that for a long time to come 


This is the case with the tiger’s-eye of 
The agates cut from these petrifactions 


mines of precious stones. 


——_ 


PUNISHING AN ELEPHANT. 


Some elephants resemble men in their liability to 
sudden outbursts of passion, and in their exhibition 
of remorse when, the passion having subsided, they 
see the results of their violent temper. An illustra- 
tion of an elephant’s violence and contrition is given 
by General George Bell, in his “Rough Notes of an 
Old Soldier,” written while he was serving in India. 





| 


While the party was in camp, a Mahout went with 

| his elephant to cut forage. As he was binding it in 

| bundles, the elephant began to help himself, and 
knocked about the bundles already tied up. | 

The Mahout punished the beast for his disobedience 

| by a blow on the shins, which so enraged the elephant 
that he seized the man with his trunk, dashed him to 

| the ground, and trampled him to death. 

| Nosooner had he killed his keeper than he repented, 
roared, and bolted for the jungle to hide himself. Six 

| other elephants, guided by their Mahouts, followed | 

| him. On being driven into a corner he surrendered, | 
and was led into camp a prisoner, and chains were 
placed on his legs. 

Then came his punishment. An elephant was 
placed on either side, each holding a heavy iron 
chain. As the dead body of the Mahout was laid on 

| the grass before him, the elephant roared loudly, 
—— perfectly aware of what he had done. 

A Mahout ordered the two elephants to punish the 
murderer. Lifting the two heavy chains high in the 
air, with their trunks they whipped him with these 

| iron whips until he made the camp echo with his 
roarsof pain. He was then picketed by himself, and 

}an iron chain attached to his hind leg, which he 
dragged after him on the march. 





iqntaiiliiiaabiigigs 
BY THE SOUND. 


A lady, whose mistakes in speaking the French 
language were enough to convulse a statue, once de- 
clared, coolly, “Oh, I can’t spell in French; I just 
say the words as they sound, and they are almost 
always intelligible.” But the occasions when they 
were not, represented, for fun-loving listeners, the 
“tug of war.” | 


A little girl, some of whose sayings are set down 

in Babyhood, had a way of repeating what she 

thought she had heard, without the least regard to its 

| sense. One day, she opened the door to a boy who 
was begging for “cold victuals,” and flew to her 
; mother, calling: “A little boy wants some gold 
| fiddles ! Can you give him some?” 

One morning, her sister was searching for ‘‘Young’s 
| Night Thoughts,” which she was using as a text- 
book, and the little corrupter of words ran along to 
school, calling to some of the girls who asked for the | 
sister: ‘“‘Yes, she’s coming ; ut she’s got to find 
Young’s Night-hawks first.” 

Two of her teachers were given presents, and she | 
thus reported the event: “The students gave Dr. 
M a beautiful chair, and they gave Miss A—— 
Longfellow’s donkey (Dante)”’. 


| 
| 
| 





ceheepeniphtiieaidaiagion 
“LOOK THROUGH THERE.” 


It is the officer’s place to command, and the private’s 
to obey, but once in a while the private may properly 
offer advice. 


Colonel Cilley, of the First Maine Cavalry, was a 
little near-sighted, and once after he had formed his 
regiment on the Boydton plank-road, the men opened 
a rapid fire with their Spencer and Henry rifles. 

A moment later, seeing no enemy, and thinkin 
they were wasting their ammunition, the colone 
rushed along the line, directing the men to cease 
firing, and coming up to a corporal of Company B, 
he shouted: “You are acting like a fool with your 
ammunition, corporal.” 

‘The rebs are right out there,” the corporal replied. 

‘That may be so, but wait till you can see them.” 

“Kneel down here, colonel; now look through 
there.” 

The colonel said nothing more about wasting am- 
munition, but remained on his knees and began firing 
with his revolver. 

deceepeetiliindinieemiens 
GETTING READY FOR MARKET. 

Stories of rings being found in fishes are familiar 
| to readers of the Arabian Nights and of other 
equally trustworthy books. Here is the first story 
on record of a fish wearing the ring outside in the 
| form of a barrel-hoop. He must have put it on in 
| order to get himself ready for the market. 
| Some fishermen were out rowing in their boat off 
| the coast of Cornwall, when they encountered a large 
fish playing and leaping about them with such force 
as to place their boat in jeopardy. They succeeded, 
however, in arresting the gambols of the offender by 
passing a noose over its head, and on hauling it up 
they found it to be an immense black shark. 

But the most remarkable discovery was that he had 
a wooden hoop round his body, which must have 
been the result of some youthful frolic, for he had 
since become so ‘aed that the hoop was almost im- 
bedded in his flesh. 


———+_—_ 
LOST HIS HEAD. 


Considering how frequently grown people fail to 
catch the meaning of a figure of speech, it is not at 
all strange that children are misled by phrases which 
they take too literally. 


“The trouble with our troops at Bull Run was they 
all lost their heads,” remarked a veteran in the pres- 
ence of his little nephew. 

*T lost my head and for a while I couldn’t have told 
which end of my piece was getting the charge.” 

Presently the little nephew came to the veteran’s 
chair and remarked, excitedly, ““O Uncle Joe, I know 
now why auntie called you an ‘ole wooden head’ the 
other day! 
*cause you lost your head in the War.” 


—_——__—_ 
“DON’T.” 
| Don’tsay “funny,” when you mean odd or peculiar. 





| Don’t say you have had “an elegant time,” when you 
Along the Rocky Mountains from Montana to| have enjoyed an occasion. ° : | 


Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
_ a — 


To break up a cold or a chill, no remedy excels 


“Brown’s Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. [Ade. | 


- ee ———— 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 


‘Secure Strong Hard 
Teeth for Baby. 


NOT FOR AUCUST ONLY 
BUT FOR THE YEARS TO COME. 








Not only in the heated month of August is 
Nestlé’s Milk Focd pronounced by medical men 
as the safest diet to prevent cholera infantum, 
but its history of 20 years’ use in every quarter 
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fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true 
of name and legend of flower. 


EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St. Philadelphia Py 


Mention Youth’s Companion, 


RH. MACY & C0, 


SIXTH-AV., 13TH TO 14TH ST., WN. ¥, 


We sell exclusively for cash in every instance, 


Send five two-cent —_ for book and Sample of per. 
Meaning 





of the globe demonstrates that children fed = All other houses base their prices on the losses 
Nestlé’s Milk Food are noted for firm flesh and | inseparable from a credit system, and cash buyers 


muscle, and also for strong hard teeth; this last | are the losers to the extent of the 


quality is deserving of note in this country. 


Nestlé’s Food has attained its present enormous 
| consumption through the influence of the medi- 
Sample and pamphlet sent on 


cal profession. 
application. 


THOS. LEEMINC & CO., New York. 


premium they 
| have to pay to cover these losses. 
MEN’S DRESS SHIRTS, 74 CENTs; 
YOUTHS’ DRESS SHIRTS, 56 CENTs; 
BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS, 49 CENTs; 





REASONS WHY 


ZAIN 


<< 
D LIVER OL. 


Should be preferred to all others. 





ALL MADE OF UTICA NONPAREIL MUSLIN Anp 
2100 IRISH LINEN, FINISHED IN THE 
BEST MANNER. 

MEN’S NIGHT SHIRTS, 54 CENTS. 
LADIES’ ALL-LINEN COLLARS, 9 AND 11 CENT, 
LADIES’ ALL-LINEN CUFFS, 11 AND 12 CENTS. 
LADIES’ MUSLIN DRAWERS, FIFTY STYLES AND 

PRICES, 29 CENTS AND UP. 
CHILDREN’S MUSLIN DRAWERS, THIRTY STYLES 
AND PRICES, 17 CENTS UP. 
LADIES’ MUSLIN CHEMISES, SEVENTY STYLES 
AND PRICES, 39 CENTS UP. 





Because—It is peaine- gare, just as it existed in the | 


hepatic cells of t 
being m 


evice makes water bring the price of Oil. 


e living fish, not depleted of its natural | LADIES’ MUSLIN GOWNS,ONE HUNDRED STYLES 

virtues by any age of refining, nor weakened by | 
ade into an emulsion with an equal 

———— of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 


AND PRICES, 49 CENTS UP. 
LADIES’ MUSLIN SKIRTS, FORTY STYLES AND 


Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 


stead, sweet and agr 


agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by 


satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easil 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 





Because—This perfect O 


than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 


Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 


Drug Stores have it. 
B It is ung 





COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


assimilated than other Oils. | 


| PRICES, 44 CENTS UP. 
ALL UNDERWEAR MADE OF MUSLIN BOUGHT 
DIRECTLY FROM LOOMS AND OF EMBROIDERY 


Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. | 
. fi costs Cloamers m7 gone | MADE TO OUR OWN ORDER IN SWITZERLAND. 


All these goods are manufactured on our premi- 


tionably, the purest and best ses, finished in the most conscientious manner, and 
| 


made for wear, not for price. 


I thought she was cross, but it was jes’ | 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. | MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
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Weare the oldest and largest 
makers of toilet soaps and per- 
fumery in America. Our repu- 
tation and enormous sales have 
been earned by a conscientious 
effort toraise our productions to 
the highest possible excellence. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEFEAT OF CAPTAIN BILL’S 
ARMY. 


The Narrative of a Survivor. 


The spring of 1865 opened darkly for the South- 
em Confederacy. I know that now, but at the 
time my faith in the ability of one Southerner to 
whip any number of ‘‘Yankees” was as unbounded 
as when, a mere child, I stood around among the 
minute men of 1861, admired the “MM” in red 
Ietters on their hats, and listened to prophecies of 
yalorous deeds. 

The Confederacy was in truth upon its last legs, 
and Macon, its main manufacturing centre, was 
threatened by a raid from the powerful cavalry 


mounted. He was quartered with his staff in the 
city, while most of his command were encamped 
about three miles out. 

Our forces, that is, the forces of Captain Bill, 
including the commander, consisted of four boys. 
Our weapons were one enormous _ horsepistol, 
which some one had picked up in Virginia, and 
sent to Captain Bill as a relic. My oldest brother, | 
who was captain, could with difficulty conceal it 
in even his ancestral war pants, ample as they 
were. This murderous-looking implement of 
destruction was brass bound, and very heavy. 
Captain Bill called it the ‘“Widowmaker.” 

A self-cocking single-barrel pistol of the ante- 
bellum type, with the tube missing, was the par- | 
ticular destroyer that fell to me, and it went by 
the name of ‘‘Annihilator.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


we were overmatched, and so cautiously retired to 
the stable loft, and there held a council of war. It 
ended in our depositing our weapons in places 
provided, and taking advantage of the general 
truce. 

Days passed. People began to get accustomed 
to the blue coats, and some of our ideas changed, 
but we, the army described, held ourselves proudly 
aloof from the foe, and preserved a dignified 
peace. I remember that Captain Bill said he 
would not fire a gun so long as the truce lasted; 
that Lee—he always called him ‘‘Lee,” as if they 
had been old army comrades—had promised that 
no more Yankees should be killed until he gave 
the word, and he had not yet given the word 


ligation of honor. 





A broken case-knife, which, when not borne as 
@ weapon, was generally used for cutting lead into 
small bits for shot, armed my youngest brother, | 
Tom. Captain Bill, who was often in a literary | 
frame of mind, called it “Excalibur,” and Tom | 
wore Excalibur thrust through a twine-string | 
belt, behind him, just as bowie-knives used to be | 
worn. 

The portly ‘“Widowmaker” was seldom fired, | 
because it had a disagreeable habit, unless loaded | 





lightly and held in both hands, of rearing wl 


I thought then that Captain Bill was the most 
honorable man I had ever met; almost any day 
he could have stood behind the hedge and put a 
bullet through some one of the enemy, but he 
would not do it because they were trusting to 
Lee’s promise. And, of course, in the face of such 
splendid honor, I could not afford to fire the 
Annihilator. 

How we reconciled it, I do not know, but finally 
it reached us that hostilities had been renewed 


somewhere, and we held another council of war. | 


which would release Captain Bill from this ob- | 


was I to balance a cap of the Annihilator’s tube- 


less barrel while going at full gallop? Captain 
Bill scratched his head ; finally he announced, and 
I give his exact words, which, being in the nature 
of a general order, impressed themselves on me: 

‘‘Well, you go ahead, and I will do the fighting 
when we are pursued, until you can load up and 
get ready, and then when I come up you must 
fire and go on again. Of course, Tom,” said 
Captain Bill, looking at the youngster, who had 
waked up, and lay with his chin in his hands 
while he surveyed the speaker with eager eyes, 
‘‘can’t do much with the—that Excalibur of his, 
unless they catch up with us, and then it will come 
in mighty handy.” 

Tom snatched the knife from the crevice, shaved 
| off a large sliver from a plank, and looked at me 
| fiercely. Tom would evidently be hard to handle, 
| it seemed to me then, and I said so, to the brave 
boy’s satisfaction. 

The following day was fixed for the raid. What 
/a night intervened! Tom crept into bed with 
; mother, and his tired frame was soon at rest. 
| Bull dropped down on the rug, turned over once, 
;}and retired into his usual oblivion, from which 
| nothing but the most persistent assaults ever 
aroused him. 


Captain Bill and I were not so fortunate, and 


force of Gen. Wilson. Day after day the “Silver | against the head behind it. Captain Bill has | We had been out to the enemy’s camp, and were | we fell into a whispered discussion of the coming 
Grays,” ‘The Home Guards,” and other militia | pecks in his skull now, he declares, where the | impressed with his carelessness. There were no collision with the enemy. We had no saddles, 

pistol hammer used to hit him, and I myself have | guards on duty, and the woods were full of | but this was a subject soon dismissed; we did not 
commands, of convalescents from the local hospi- | one, the only one mark I could possibly have | 
tal, of one-armed men and ambitious boys, had | had, for, next to the demon of my dreams, I 


made up of furloughed men cut off from their 


manned the lines of fortifications, which, in the | most feared the Widowmaker, and used to give it 


shape of a crescent, guarded the western and | 


southwestern approaches to the city. 


Day after day we had seen boys of fifteen, run- | 


aways, slipping past our home, 
borne down by the weight of 
enormous muskets and care- 
fully hoarded ammunition, and 
we had heard old, white-haired 
Mrs. Thompson, standing upon 
her front porch, exclaim with 
uplifted hands : 

“Go on, my brave boys, go 
and defend your hearthstones, 
and may God bless you.” 

Iremember this invocation 
distinctly, for it thrilled and 
awed me beyond expression, 
and, young as 1 was, I would 
gladly have gone to the front 
and suffered death, had I been 
gre that she would pronounce 
above my bleeding form, ‘‘He 
died defending his hearth- 
stone.” At least, I thought so 
then. 

But a merciful Providence 
spared this poorly-armed, un- 
disciplined fringe of defenders. 
Official notice of a truce between 
Lee and Grant reached us upon 
the day that Wilson’s fourteen 
thousand cavalrymen got with- 
insight of Macon, and they 
took possession without resist- 
ance. What followed is a mat- 
ter of history, except the in- 
cidents I am about to describe. 

I had two brothers, one 
thirteen and the other nine 
years old. No one, perhaps, 
except those who grew up 
under like circumstances, can ever thoroughly 


a wide berth. 
The self-cocking pistol was gentler in its habits, 
but could only be fired by balancing a cap where 


horses. 

Little Tom put the plan of the raid into Captain 
Bill’s head when he proposed to catch a horse and 
ride. There was a horse grazing near by, and we 


| went up to him. He had a sore on his back, and 


looked tired, but we led him up to a fence, and 


| want any saddles. Mayne Reid’s scouts never 

| cared for them, but very frequently jumped on 
| barebacked horses and dashed away. 

‘A real good rider does better without a saddle,” 

| said Captain Bill, ‘because if his horse fell down 

he would not fall upon the rider.” 
Nor did we have any bridles. 
This was a worse affair! we 








THE CAPTURE. 


|the tube belonged, and pulling steadily on the 


understand the heart of a Southern boy during | trigger. Generally, it took one snap to fix the cap, | 


the exciting times of the war. 


|two more to flatten it out, and, occasionally, the 
We, without any definite knowledge upon the | fourth would bring about a crisis, though I have 


Captain Bill mounted. Then I shoved Tom up, 
and Bull helped me to follow. As this disposed 


cavalry horse had left after accommodating an 


subject, were prepared to discover in the Wilson | known it to call for as many as nine trials before | enormons scab back of the shoulders, Bull had to 


Yankee a half-human, half-devil type of hu- 
manity. I am sorry that I cannot exactly de- 
scribe the shape that used to rise in my imagina- 
tion when the Yankees were spoken of. I see 
now that I derived the ideal partly from an old 
illustrated Dante’s Inferno that lay about the 
house, and partly from a Paradise Lost, stolen ex- 
aminations of which were only secured in the 
silent and dark parlor, where the portrait faces 
turned upon me their disapproving eyes, go where 
I might. 

The remaining charms of this queer creature 
Were added by an old African nurse, whose stories 
of « rs” I cannot, even now, recall without 
Ueasiness. This composite invader of my dreams 
Was not, as may be guessed, distinguished for his 

8s. Iam inclined to think that in a beauty 
thow, a cuttle-fish would have outranked him. 

shapes my brothers settled upon in their 
minds, I have no means of knowing exactly, but 
Tdoubt not they suffered equally with me. I am 
Positive, though, that my ‘‘Yankee” had no tail, 
While one of my brothers declared that his had 
Rot only a tail, but a split hoof. 

Such were the things, however, that haunted us, 
Mid the news that Wilson was at hand with four- 

sand men, as may be imagined, did not 
have a quieting effect. 

After Wilson had been in possession for a week 
two, our infantile errors were largely dissipated, 

Our faith in the utter invincibility of the 
forces was unabated, and on this hinges 
Mehistory of the defeat of Captain Bill’s Army. 

Itis customary in reviewing military campaigns 
‘mm up the forces on each side. As this is a 
Paper, I will proceed regularly. 
on had, as has been stated, about fourteen 
a men splendidly armed, equipped and 





an explosion could be obtained. 


touch-hole sometimes made the operator careless 
about the line of fire, and our house cat once got 
a taste of war’s horrors that she never fully re- 
covered from, by reason of this fact. 
“Excalibur” was the most conservative of all 
the weapons, and had an edge like a retired meat 


| Saw. 


This was the attacking army. Though there 
was a fourth member, I have not counted him. 
Bull was a negro boy who lived upon the place, 
and whose distinguishing characteristic was ad- 
miration and respect for Captain Bill; but he was 
unarmed. 

Captain Bill, who was well-read, and an 





authority upon war, having devoured Scott’s, 
Cooper’s, Simms", and Mayne Reid’s novels, de- 
| clared that it would never do to arm a slave, that 
‘the might insurrect, and then it would be neces- 
sary to kill him.” Bull shuddered when he heard 
‘this. Neither he nor I knew what insurrect meant, 
and I am not sure that Captain Bill was altogether 
| clear on the subject. 
| So it was that Bull was taken into our forces as 
| sort of animated wagon train, and given, be- 
sides, room in our councils. There are few funnier 
pictures that rise in memory than the comical face 
of that little African linked with our plots and 
plans of war. 

Such was our army, and pretty much all day 
long, while Wilson’s was entering the city, we 
crouched behind the ominous hedge in the front 
yard, ready to defend our hearthstones against 
any invaders who might storm the front gate. 
After about a thousand had passed, in one way or 
another we arrived at the conclusion that perhaps 








The self-cocker was not so dangerous behind as | 
the Widowmaker, but extra attention at the | Bull’s friendly labors with a pine-top by many a 


walk. 


The beast responded to our vigorous kicks and 


| twitch of his sore back, then walked under a low- 
| spreading tree, and swept us off like so many 
| flies. 

But it was enough; Captain Bill led the way 
back, brimming full of excitement. Poor little 
Tom’s legs gave out once or twice, but we cheered 
him up, and Bull carried him on his back, and so 
in pretty fair order we reached the council cham- 
ber over the dining-room. 

Here, lying face down on some boards we had 
smuggled up, we discussed the plans of the brilliant 
campaign now about to open. The dim twilight 
of the little attic, the gleaming eyes and teeth of 
Bull, the Widowmaker reposing calmly by the 
side of the Annihilator on a cross-beam, Excal- 


the chinks, and Tom’s eyes closed in sleep, the 
little bottles of powder and chopped-up lead,— 
how the scene rises in memory! 

The plans and memoranda of this remarkable 
campaign are lost, and there never were any dia- 
grams made, but the outlines are still fresh in the 
memory of the survivors. Captain Bill had de- 
cided to capture a lot of horses, and dash off down 
the country to join Stuart,* our ideal cavalryman, 
or any other Confederate force in the neighbor- 
hood. 

I shall never forget the admiration that at that 
moment welled up in my heart for Captain Bill. 
As he unfolded his plans, and pictured the run- 
ning fight that would probably occur between us 
and Wilson’s army, his eyes up in that dark coun- 
cil chamber shone with an unnatural glow. But, 
young as I was, a difficulty presented itself; how 


*Stuart was dead. 





ibur thrust into a crack, the white sunlight through | 


must have something to serve 
for bridles. I feel safe in ac- 
knowledging now that the idea 
of impressing the clothes-line 
from the backyard occurred 
first to me. It was instantly 
adopted. We slipped out into 
the backyard, and took down 
the rope. It was about one 
hundred and twenty-five feet 
long, but very small, yet it 
made a good load for Bull the 
next morning. 

Sleep! Impossible. After 
the details were disposed of, 
the silence began to assert itself 
in longer periods, and with the 
silence came solemnity. 

What distress it all meant 
for mother. What would she 
do when we were all gone to 
jointhe army? How could she 
get on without us, and who 
would defend our hearthstone ? 
Tears rose in my eyes, and a 
sense of utter weariness and 
desolation came over me. The 
charm was all gone. I could 
then see and realize how cruel 
was war, how utterly useless. 
I could not stand it; slipping 
out from my bed I crept into 
mother’s room. 

The moon was shining over 
her and littl Tom. How 
peaceful they looked! 

Poor Tom! Ere another night, perhaps, he 
would be struggling with Excalibur against the 


of pretty much all the spinal column that the | powerful hordes of the enemy, while Captain 


| Bill and I, shot down in cold blood, could only 
| look on and bleed. It was horrible. My heart 
| ached, and back again to my pillow I crept with 
| spany a groan. So far as I was concerned, the 
assault was off. To my surprise, however, my 
groans were instantly answered by Captain Bill. 
Never before had I seen him so unnerved. In one 
instant he had turned over and put his arms 
around me. 
| ‘‘Hal,”’ said he, ‘if I fall, tell °em I died like a 
man, won’t—won’t you? And that I only turned 
my back on the foe because I had no saddle and 
| couldn’t ride backwards.” 
| Ionly shuddered and got closer to him. 
‘‘And that sleeve-button (sob) with the moss in 
| it, Hal, won’t—won’t—you give to her? tell her, 
Hal—” but he could go no further. Presently I 
| found voice: 
“Bill,” for once he did not object to the absence 
| of the title, “don’t let’s go. It isn’t right to leave 
|—mother. And who’s going to defend our hearth- 
stone ?” 
| ‘We had learned the phrase by heart. It sound- 
|ed well, but our hearthstones were all brick. 

Bill shook his head sadly on the pillow. 

*‘We must,” said he, “‘we must. We have 
sworn it.” 

“But not upon the sword,” I ventured. ‘And 
it is only the oaths sworn upon the sword that 
can’t be recalled. All the books say so, don’t 
you remember ?” 

“We swore it upon Excalibur!” 

“But Excalibur is not a sword; it’s only a 
knife.” 

“T know it,” he said, doggedly, “but it belongs 
to the sword family.” I could only groan again. 
And so the miserable night passed away. 

With daylight and breakfast all our courage re- 
turned. What changes the sun brings! We 
slipped out of the back way, each leaving his 
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farewell kiss cheerfully, secured the rope and 
struck out for the camp. The total baggage of 
the army was a carpet-sack, the most important 
items within which were Captain Bill’s ‘“‘Leather- 
stocking” and Tom’s Taylor top. Need I say we 
were armed to the teeth ? 

For some distance we were very sober. It was 
an awful step we were taking, and an awful risk. 
We were about to assault the enemy’s camp in 
broad daylight, and in a few hours all might be 
over with us. But Tom did not feel it. I remem- 
ber that he asked Captain Bill to please get him a 
white pony if he could. We thought then that it | 
showed great coolness on Tom’s part, and I think 
so yet. 

As soon as possible, we left the main road, and 
passed along the edge of the fields and woods. 
Once a mounted squad came dashing along the 


Tom was riding was seventeen hands high, and 
had the stringhalt, which made him look higher 
when he moved. He seemed to be walking over 
stumps all the time. The idea in selecting this 
animal for Tom was that, being taller than all the 
rest, he must necessarily be able to run faster; so, 
after all, it was pure unselfishness on the part of 
Captain Bill that got Tom into trouble further on. 

The procession moved on nicely to the main 
road, and had just entered it, when an officer in 
blue, followed by four privates, dashed up. He 
gave one glance at the procession, and laughed 
scornfully. 

‘‘Here, here,’ says one of them, “I'll take them 
animals,” and he drew the line from the unresist- 
ing hand of Captain Bill. 1 looked into the boy’s 
face; it was white, but an expression of dogged 
determination was there. 





way, and we crouched down ina ditch. I looked 
at Captain Bill then. He had drawn the Widow- | 


maker, and sat regarding the foe with white face Uncle Sam. 


and blazing eyes. I balanced a cap on the tube- | 


less barrel of the Annihilator, and waited for the | added, ‘“What a string of fish it is.” 
He smiled faintly, and shook his head. all looked down our one hundred and twenty-five 


signal. 
“I can’t do it, Hal,” he whispered. “I can’t | 
kill men in cold blood.” | 
It was an awful moment, but I remember dis- | 


“That's our rope, anyhow,” he said. 

‘*Well,” said the officer, laughing, ‘charge it to 
Come on, boys, if you want to 
This was to Tom and Bull. Then he 
And they 


ride.”’ 


feet of horses, and laughed until some of them 
reeled in their saddles. 
“This must go to camp just as it is,’”’ said the 


tinctly that the brave boy’s face seemed to shine | officer, wiping his eyes, as they started off. As the 
out there like one of the olden knights. He could | procession filed by, Tom and Bull passed us. 
have gotten two at a shot easily, as he afterwards | Tom’s face was wreathed in wrinkles, and his 
said; and he might have brought down the whole | yells were pitiful, but on Bull’s face there was a 
squad, for the weapon was loaded to the muzzle | look of unutterable agony. He fixed his eyes on 
with powder and chopped up lead, and scattered | Captain Bill. He still clasped Tom around the 
like a wheat-sower. He scorned such an advan- | waist. 
tage. | To tell the truth, this sudden reverse had par- 

To this day I suppose not one of those soldiers | alyzed my energies. I could but gaze in blank 
knows how close to death they rode on that warm | amazement and despair upon the scene. Bill 
summer morning. | was standing in the middle of the road, his 

Perhaps Captain Bill was right on general prin- | eyes protruding like a beetle’s, and the Widow- 
ciples. It would have been difficult for us to have | maker grasped in his right hand. He was abso- 
escaped, and the slaughter on our side would have lutely still, and yet the tremulous energy and ex- 
necessarily been very great. That we would have | citement within was such that he seemed fairly 
lost our baggage is certain. | full of motion. 

Bull’s first impulse, and he always acted upon | “Bill, Bill!” I yelled, “they are capturing 
the first, was to deposit the carpet-sack gently on | Tom!” 
the ground when he heard Captain Bill bring the A tremor shook him as I blurted out the infor- 
Widowmaker to a full cock, glide out of the coil | mation, which, indeed, was self-evident. I saw 
of rope, and begin to edge off towards the interior. | him level the weapon he had in his hand, and 
Of course, at this late day, free from the passions | heard him mutter in the language of his favorite 
and prejudices of war, all are bound to admit that, | Leatherstocking, as he fixed a look of determina- 
for an African, Bull exhibited remarkably fine | tion upon the face of Bull, now turned back to 
judgment. him so appealingly, 

When we came in sight of the enemy’s camp, “Stoop lower, lass, yo’ bonnet hides the critter’s 
the white sunlight, warm and tender, lay over all. | eye.” 
I remember that the first impression that I gained| Then came an explosion. The ground seemed 
from the view was that of peace. The tents, the to tremble under my feet; my head swam and my 
slowly moving figures between them, men in their | heart stood still. But in the scene the figures 
shirt-sleeves at washtubs, the slow ascending flashed out clear again almost instantly. The 
smoke of the camp fires, and here and there in | Widowmaker had done most frightful execution. 
the plain and scrub horses browsing contentedly,| In the first place, it had laid out Captain Bill 
—how the scene returns ! | with a gash in his forehead which, however, did 

The horses claimed our attention. Standing on | not keep him from getting up again and knock- 
a stump, Captain Bill pointed to a road winding | ing down all the bushes in a straight line for 





through the bushes. 

“There is our line of attack,” he said. ‘We 
must skirt the road, seize the horses, and retreat | 
by this way to the Columbus rvad.” My heart | 
gave a great throb. The supreme moment had | 
come at last. 

There was little time for reflection. Captain 
Bill had glided from his perch, and was creeping | 
Indian fashion from bush to bush. Imitating 
him, we followed in silence. Looking back to see | 
that the baggage was safe, I found Tom close at | 
my heels, his fingers gripping Excalibur with all | 
their might, while behind him, wreathed in the | 
coil of rope, was the face of Bull, his eyes as big | 
as small saucers. In such order was it that we | 
advanced. 

This movement was suddenly interrupted by 
Captain Bill, who sank down behind the scrub, 
and peered cautiously out into the road. There, 
near at hand, were six horses, nibbling at the 
tender sprouts. 

The next instant, Captain Bill sprang from 
cover and seized the nearest by the mane. There 
was no effort on the part of the animal to escape. 
He merely ceased nibbling and stood still. Then, 
hardly waiting for Captain Bill’s whispered com- 
mand, I seized another with pretty much the same 
result, and Tom followed. 

Tom's capture merely lifted his head out of the 
brave fellow’s reach and stood still, seeing which 


about a mile along the roadside. In the second, 
it sprinkled the receding procession impartially. 

With a frightful yell, Bull rolled off into the 
sand, clutching excitedly at the back of himself, 
but managing to carry Tom with him. Then, re- 
covering, he came back with Tom at his heels, 
and was soon lost in the woods. 

But the most singular effect was upon the line 
of borses. The tall horse lashed out madly with 
his heels and dashed off up the road, the other 
pained and frightened animals followed him. 
Some went to the right and some to the left of the 
soldiers, and when they felt the check of the rope 
and the tightening knots around their throats, they 
ran between each other, and in a moment the road 
was full of a struggling mass of men and horses 
in one wild panic blent. Saddles were emptied, 
horses thrown to the ground, and frightfully pro- 
fane remarks were uttered. 

This is as far as I can testify, for in one moment 
more, I too was in full retreat. I came up with 
the fragments of the army in a few minutes, and 
we made a flank movement, and after a forced 
march and infinite hardships regained our council- 
room. But at what a cost! 





Years have passed since that momentous hour, 
and many events have crowded from memory the 
minutie of the hurried retreat of Captain Bill's 
Army. I have in mind that of our ammunition, 





Tom threw his arms around his foreleg, and, com- 
pressing his lips, looked to Captain Bill for further 
directions. 

Then the baggage train rolled up, and Captain 
Bill proceeded to arrange his horses for flight. He 
tied one end of the rope around the neck of the 
beast that had been so unfortunate as to fall into 
his hands, and made ready to add another. 
had never had any experience in this line. 

“Tt won’t do to tie them too close together,” he 
said, ‘‘or they will kick each other, and, besides,” 
he added, ‘they must have room to gallop freely.” 
So he made a noose for the second horse about 
twenty feet ahead on the rope, and a place for the 
third, twenty feet ahead of him. 

It did not take long to add three more to the 
procession, and, when all was ready, we had 
six horses in a line, knotted on about a hundred 
and twenty-five feet of line. Then, trembling, we 
assisted Tom to mount the last horse in the line, 
and put Bull up behind him. Taking the short 
end of the line, Captain Bill started for the main 
road with his capture, leaving me to stimulate the 
procession with a stick. 

It must have been a queer sight. The horse 


Bill | 





the Widowmaker, the Annihilator, the Excalibur, 
one hundred and twenty-five feet of rope, the 
carpet-bag, Leatherstocking, and one top which 
| we carried into battle, nothing was saved but the 
| few shot painfully extracted from Bull’s unfor- 
| tunate skin. But while the details are blurred, 
| one scene stands out in bold relief. 

In my frantic flight, which began the moment 
presence of mind returned, I unconsciously select- 
ed the route taken by the rest of the army, which 
was along the roadside, but just out of sight. I 
had proceeded almost a mile when I came up with 
private Tom and the baggage-wagon, the latter 
rolling along painfully, but yet rapidly, terror not 
having yet lost its stimulating effect. 

Of Captain Bill there were no signs, except here 
and there a broken bush, and in one place two 
rails knocked off a fence. Not until we reached 
home did we get a sight of him, and this is the 
picture that stands out so boldly in memory. As 
we entered the gate, and were gliding noiselessly 
towards the stable, Captain Bill suddenly rose up 
on top of the chicken-house. In each hand he 
carried a stone, and his elbows were bowed like 


“I reckon,” said he, drawing up one leg until ; 
only bis toe touched the shed, while he shook his 

head in the direction of the late tragedy, ‘‘they 

don’t wanter fool with Captain Bill no more.” 

H. S. Epwarps. 
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For the Companion. 


HOME-WORK IN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Some of the readers of The Youth’s Companion, 
who may be far removed from any opportunity of 
gymnastic work in regular gymasiums, may feel that 
there is little use in their trying to undertake such 
work, however much they may need physical devel- 
opment. But they are mistaken. If one really is in 
earnest, much can be done. 

It may be something like taking medicine, for cer- 
tainly there is less fun in home exercise than in the 
gymnasium, but it will soon become interesting and 
enjoyable. 

One of the first and most important things for any 
one to do is to put into your lungs, several times a 
day, as large an amount of pure air as possible. On 
this depends so much the absolute oxygenizing of 
the blood, which carries nutriment to every part of 
the body. 

The amount of impure air which people are will- 
ing to take into their lungs is perfectly marvellous. 
Half-a-dozen people will sit in an ordinary-sized 
room, with one or two kerosene lamps, perhaps, 
which are eating the same vital principle from the air 
that the lungs need, a whole evening, with windows 
and doors tightly closed, and wonder why they feel 
so sleepy or headachey ! 

Could they be required to measure the air-capacity 
of the room, and compare it with the amount of air 
vitiated by one person in a given time, they would be 
surprised to find, perhaps, that, during the first hour, 
so much oxygen has been taken from the air, and so 
much carbonic acid, and so many impurities thrown 
into it, that, from that time they had been breathing 
and re-breathing vitiated air, which each respiration 
renders more and more impure. 

Could they only watch the change in the flow of the 
blood, they would not only not wonder they did not 
feel brilliant, but they would be astonished that the 
brain worked at all, with such insufficient nourish- 
ment. 

The blood that flowed freely at first, and of a bright 
scarlet color, would gradually grow more sluggish in 
its action, and the color would change slowly to a 
more and more purple hue, indicating that it carried 
less and less oxygen, the life-giving principle, and 
more and more of the clogging and poisonous ele- 
ments. It is unfortunate this process cannot be 
watched, but, if you really want to be strong, see to 
it that you give your lungs plenty of good air, sleep- 
ing and waking. 

Another point you may not have thought of. It is 
one thing, and the first one, to have the air you want 
to breathe pure and abundant; the next thing is to 
know how to take it properly. 

“Why, we breathe all the time,” you say. 

Very true; but most people breathe very badly, 
giving only the upper cells of their lungs any re- 
freshment, while the lower cells are panting, so to 
speak, or, rather, it is the middle cells which get the 
most nutriment, while the upper and lower lack it. 
In ordinary inspiration, the lower part of the lungs 
should be inflated first, and the upper chest should 
move little or not at all. While this process is going 
on, a certain set of muscles is constantly at work. 
There is another set that is not needed except in case 
of forced inhalation and exhalation. The lungs need 
this extra feeding; and forced inhalation and exha- 
lation should be indulged in two or three times a day. 

If people only knew how much better they would 
sleep by going out of doors, just before retiring, and 
taking five or six or a dozen deep, strong breaths, 
they would no more omit it than they would their 
supper. 

Unless you are sure you are a good breather, you 
will best accomplish the desired end by lying flat on 
your back. In this position the back muscles are 
kept stationary, and the shoulders held down, while 
the diaphragm will more surely be depressed. When 
your forced inspiration is taken as it should be, the 
lower chest will rise strongly first; then the side 


upper chest. 
actually making the lower chest smaller. 
and then force the breath in. 


Here are a few movements: 


same way. Repeat several times. 


lower part of the chest will move normally at first 


on your part. : 


forty or fifty. Do not repeat this more than twice. 
Again, take a full breath, and exhaust very slowly 


you an opportunity of testing your gain. 


over the head. 
When the blood is circulating freely by this pro 


develop the legs. 








the wings of a game bantam in action. 


If you have the habit so many young people have 


| of awkwardly running your chin forward, clasp your 





muscles will swell, causing at the same time a slight 
depression again in front: then the muscles of the 


Many people suck the diaphragm up, apparently, 
Raise the 
lower chest muscularly first, if you have this habit, 


Take a strong, full breath, as nearly right as may 
be, through the nostrils, hold a second, and expel the 


Now, inhale strongly, hold, then making a small 
aperture with the lips, as though you were going to 
whistle, blow it out vigorously, inhaling again the 
second it is out. Repeat several times, and you will 
probably find, by the time you have taken the third 
or fourth breath, you are breathing properi7; the 


while the upper chest will move later without thought 


Next, take a strong breath, and hold it while you 
count twenty, then gradually increase the count to 


Then inflate as slowly as possible. Count while you 
are at work, thus diverting your mind, and giving 
After 
working on your back long enough to know you are 
working in the right way, try the same movements 
standing, raising the arms, at the same time, slowly 


cess, rise vigorously on the toes twenty or thirty 
times, increasing as you can; then lift the toes 
strongly, keeping the heels firmly down; then stoop 
very low, separating the heels, throwing the knees 
well apart and out, and keeping the back as straight 
as possible. These will keep up the circulation, and 


—————__ 


hands firmly behind the head, above the base, brace 
strongly back, and run vigorously. One of our Most 
prominent body-developers says this is invaluable 
exercise. 

If you have round shoulders, besides the breathing 
movements, and in connection with them, throw 
your arms vigorously backward from a front horizon. 
tal, rising high oa the toes on the backward move 

Make this stronger by taking two stones in your 
hands, if you have not small dumb-bells. 

Carry the development higher on the back by 
swinging them from a point half-way between a hor. 
izontal and vertical in front to a diagonal behing, 
At the same time, tone up the front muscles by strik. 
ing the stones vigorously together in front, tightening 
the grip on them just as you strike. Swing them, aiso 

one at atime, from a side horizontal as far as possi, 
ble to the other side, low down across the front of 
the body, to accomplish the same end. 

For the abdominal muscles, lie flat on your back 

and raise the legs straight to a vertical with the vest 
of the body. If this is too hard, lift only one at g 
time, and continue until you can lift both. Also, 
raise the trunk to a sitting posture from the horizon. 
tal, catching the toes under the bureau, or some other 
stationary piece of furniture to furnish support 
enough for you to come up perfectly stiffly, without 
rolling up. 

If your back is not perfectly straight, or if your 
shoulders are uneven, put a bar about an inch and a 
half across the top of the door-way of your room,— 
this is very easily arranged,—and jump upon it, and 
hang and swing every time you go in and out. While 
in the hanging posture, throw your head back, and 
take some strong breaths. 

Gradually,—very gradually—as you grow stronger, 
try to lift yourself toward the bar, jumping for it 
first, and pulling up a little with the help of the 
spring. If you feel this attempt uncomfortably 
across the stomach or abdomen, discontinue it unti] 
stronger. 

If you are troubled with too much blood in the 
head, the best thing you can do for a simple remedy, 
is to take the twisting movements of the trunk, at 
the waist. Keep the feet firm, turn the trunk as far 
as possible to the right—till you face right—four 
times; the same to the left; then alternate the move. 
ments. Next, bend the body strongly and slowly to 
the right, from the waist, then to the left. Again 
bend forward as strongly as possible, from the waist, 
then slightly back, at first, increasing on the back 
movement later, as you are able. 

I sincerely hope some readers will have curiosity 
enough to try some of these movements, especially 
the breathing, and will find themselves so much more 
vigorous that they will keep on until they are masters 
of their bodies. 

When we can bring ourselves to believe that it is 
just as wrong for us to be sick and miserable as to be 
fretful and irritable, then shall we give to our bodies 
the care we ought, to make them perfect houses for 


our souls. Mary E. ALLEN. 
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O’CONNELL. 


The Penal Laws of Ireland begot the “hedge” 
schoolmaster, a half scholar, half beggar, who wan- 
dered from house to house, teaching the children. 
When Daniel O’Connell was four years old, one of 
these poor scholars, an old man, took the boy upon 
his knee, and taught him the alphabet in an hour and 
a half. Daniel was a ready scholar, for he hada 
tenacious memory, and was ambitious to learn. He 
would turn over the pages of the Dublin Magazine to 
gaze at the portraits of Irish celebrities, saying, “I 
wonder if my face will ever appear in this magazine.” 

So fond was he of reading that he would desert 
his playfellows, to sit cross-legged in the window: 
seat, devouring Cook’s Voyages, and other books of 
adventure. 

As a pupil, he was so industrious and obedient 3s 
to attain the unique distinction of being the only 
boy in the school who never was flogged. At his 
uncle’s fireside, when ten years old, he once sat 
silent and abstracted, while his elders were discussing 
the merits of Flood and Grattan. 

“What are you thinking of, Daniel?” asked his 
aunt. ‘Well, I’m thinking I’ll make a stir in the 
world yet,” replied the boy. 

He went to the College of St. Omer, France, and 
its president stimulated the youth’s ambition by say 
ing that he was “destined to make a remarkable 
figure in society.” He did so, at the bar, at the mas* 
meeting, in the House of Commons, and as the ul 
crowned King of Ireland—for five and thirty years. 

He attained distinction by labor and method. For 
twenty-five years after being called to the bar, he 
rose soon after four, lighted his own fire, and gave 
himself to the study of his cases from five to half- 
past eight, when one of his little girls—they all took 
turns at that—called him to breakfast. From eleven 
till half-past three he was engaged in court; then he 
returned home, where he dined at four, and remained 
with his family till half-past six, when he went to 
his study. At ten his head was on his pillow. 

O’Connell’s practice, for a long time, lay largely in 
criminal courts. In those days, counsel for prisom 
»|ers were not allowed to address the jury- But 
O'Connell used to insinuate half-a-dozen speeches 
the jury while pretending to argue a point of law to 
the judge. In his cross-examination of the witnesses, 
his knowledge of the Irish peasant’s mind enabled 
him to so deal with them that their evasions and 
. | shifts became apparent to the jury. 

In a will case, a witness reiterated several times 
the phrase, “I saw him sign while life was in him. 

Struck by the phrase, O’Connell turned suddenly 
upon the man, and said: “By virtue of your : 
did not some one write with the dead man’s hand 
while a live fly was in his mouth?” 

**You’re right, counsellor,” answered the crestfallen 
-| witness. 

Another witness, testifying against & — 
charged with murder, was asked by ’Connell if 
himself was not drunk at the time. The ms” are 
he was not, and added that “he had only had 
share of a pint of whisky.” 

“Come,” said O’Connell, “was not your share al 
but the pewter?” 

»| “It eae answered the man, and the jury, dir 
crediting his testimony, acquitted the prisoner 
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Ji was an orator, but he never allowed his 
sity t0 prompt him to say what would display him- 


*r he once said, “‘a speech is a fine thing, but 


cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 
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spe verdict is the great thing.” 





fis power over an Irish audience was marvellous. 
mass-meeting, where the people were densely | 
” a horse on the outer edge of the crowd 
ree and caused apanic. Some one cried that 
dragoons were charging the people. Ina moment, 
ve stampede which would have killed scores, was 
by O’Connell’s shout, “Stop!” The crowd 
gopped instantly, and order was restored. | 
king in a loft filled with people, word | 

Pes. in that the floor was unsafe. He | 
" said that it was necessary to adjourn the | 
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eos: send at once. Give 
\by’s name and age. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 





toa vacant lot near by. The people began 
ip file out, but it became apparent that the jostling 
against man was dangerous. 

Connell told them the state of the case, ordered 
them to leave the room by two and two, and said he | 
quid be the last man to go out. They quietly obeyed 
pis instructions, though they were three-quarters of 
gahour in getting out. This fact, the temperament 
of Irishmen being considered, is a wonderful illus- 
ation of his power over an audience. 


———_—- +r 
CALIFORNIA JOE. 


During General Custer’s career as an Indian fighter, 
jehad much assistance from an original character, 
galled “California Joe,’’ who was not strong in gram- 
gar, and had a deplorable weakness for whisky, but 

invaluable as a scout. ‘‘See hyar, Gineral,” 
he began, at Custer’s first interview with him,— 
“See hyar, Gineral, in order that we hev no misun- 
destandin’, I’d like to ask ye a few questions.” The 
General bade him say on. 


“Air you an ambulance man, ur a hoss man?” 
«What do you mean by that?” 
“| mean, do you b’leve in catchin’ Injuns in ambu- 
gnces or on hossback?” : 
(uster still pretended ignorance, and replied, 
“Well, Joe, I believe in catching Indians wherever 
yecan find them, whether they are found in ambu- 
lanees or on horseback.” 9 
“That ain’t what I’m drivin’ at. S’pose you’re 
ster Injuns, and really want to hev a tussle with 
‘em, would ye start after ’em on hossback, or would 
yeclimb into an ambulance and be hauled after ’em? 
That’s the pint I’m headin’ fur.” 
“{ should prefer to be on horseback, provided I 
rallywished to catch the Indians; but if I wished 
them to catch me, I would adopt the ambulance sys- 
» 


“You've hit the nail squar on the head. I’ve bin 
with em on the plains whar they started out after 
the Injuns on wheels, jist as ef they war goin’ to a 
town funeral in the States, an’ they stood ’bout as 
many chances uv catchin’ Injuns ez a six-mule team 
wid uy catchin’ a pack of thievin’ Ki-o-tees, just as 
wach. Why, that sort uv work is only fun fur the 
Injuns; they don’t want nuthin’ better. Ye ort to 
seen how they peppered it to us, an’ we a-doin’ nuthin’ 
ry me. 


Evidently California Joe knew a thing or two 
dout Indian warfare, and was able to express his 
neaning with clearness, if not with elegance. 

He could write, also, as is shown by the following 
letter, which the reader is left to punctuate as he 


SERRE NEVADE MOUNTAINS, CALEFORNIA. 

March 16 1874. 
Dear General after my resptes to you and Lady i 
t that I tell you that iam still on top of land 
yitihey been in the rockey mountain the most of the 
time sence last I seen you but i got on the railroad 
and started west and the first thing i knew i landed 
insan Francisco so i could not go any further except 
goin by water and salt water at that so i turned back 
ad headed for the mountains once more resolved 
never to go railroading no more i drifted up with the 
tide to sacramento city and i landed my boat so i 
metoa large fine building so i bulged in to see 
what was goin on and i seen most of the crowd had 
baldheads so I thought to myself i struck it now they 
ae indian peace commissioners but i heard some 
fdlowbehind me ask how long is the legislaturs been 
insession then i dropt on myself it wuzent indian 
commissioners after all so i slid out took across to 
chinatown it was gettin late so no place to go not got 
Sred cent so i happen to think of an old friend back 
of town that I knowed 25 years ago so i lit out and 
sure enough he was there baching (leading the life 
fabachelor) so i got a few seads i going to plant 
five my respects to the 7th calvery and accept the 

same yoursly, CALIFORNIA JOE. 


—_<o>——___—__ 
PERSIAN NOTIONS. 


Aninguisitive turn of mind does not of necessity 
make a scholar. Mr. O’Donovan, for instance, in 
his travels in Persia, found no end of curiosity, but a 
very low degree of intelligence. 


The hospitality I met with was without bounds; so 
and so minute in its details as to be embarrass- 

, but interspersed with singular questions which 
made me doubt my own sanity or that of my ques- 


One gentleman wanted to know if all Franks wore 
like mine, and if I took them off when I 


A young officer begged for some instruction in the 
Trench language ; and subsequently growing enthusi- 
astic on the subject, asked me to dictate for him a 
letter to his sweetheart in that language. 

* that I was not sufficiently acquainted 
With Eastern phraseology to take the initiative, and 
for a specimen, so that I might get at the 
uature of the desired epistle. Hereupon my com- 
Ly favored me with some sentences, so replete 
bulbuls, roses, gazelles, and other agreeable 
and animals, that a Franco-Persian lexicon of 
peel history would have been absolutely requisite 
order that I might do justice to his effusion. 
nother time, I happened, in the course of con- 
7 tomention Australia. The General turned 
The *eeretary, and asked where that country was. 
Secretary hesitated for a moment, but immedi- 
pa that he was not sure whether it was in the 
oe more or ee Sea of Asoff, net on be 
somewhere in the nei 

Ameri t eighborhood o 
—- tor 
HONORS THRUST UPON HIM. 


Few public offices in Russia are filled by popular 
Such as are elective have weighty respon- 
connected with them, and the salaries paid 

Melow. To secure acceptance of the honor, the per- 
i declines is fined. The author of Ivan at 
— how the mayor of a village complained 








would in my life. 


it 
that 


ualt commenced with, “Ah, sir, this is an unfortu- 
Who would think that they 

oP wipes me such a trick as electing me 
ir. he added, “I know what the pigs have 
r; they see I have the only flour store here, 

Thave nobody else to attend to my business 
» and think that now I am mayor they will 
y wife when they deal with her;” and then 
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JUST RICHT. 


first time. Ask for WOOD’S SPI 
you will never resort to the inferior 
cause you can’t afford to. WOOD’SS 

than any other kind. 
where. Made by Thos. Woo 


The use of WOOD’S SPICES always results in the 

housewife securing a flavor which is “just right” the 

SPICES, and once used 

spices again, be- 

PICES go farther 

Sold by principal grocers every- | 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 
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ST OP. Price-List- Solid Nickel Ser 
WATCH Plain, - - $5.00/$7.00 
FOR Sweep-Second,6.00} 8,00 
TIMING Stop-Watch, 7.00} 9.00 
a Oreide Cases: Gold-plated 

$1.00 extra, warranted to stand 
acid test. All our Watches are 
Stem Wind, Independent Hand- 
Set,Straight LineLeverEscape- 
ments, and warranted accurate 
and durable time-keepers, and 
have every appearanceofthemost 
expensive watches. Onreceiptof 
price, we will ship, free ofcharge, toany 
pert ofthe U.S. or Canada,or on — - 
ges,willship 

C. 0. D., with privilege of examination, 
our Watches tn icular, 


Weg every p 
all a an For sale by all jewellers, or send 
stainp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Watch Co. 2234235 Bway N.Y city 































SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla—dok 














RDERS 


and Coffee business, 


ides sending out from 
CLUB ORDERS each day. 


ETS with $10 orders. 


sale Prices. EA 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. = pound. We doavery large Tea 

es to 90 
y. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
8 DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 8 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
ostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
Price and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 

LONDON T 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


lar a bottle—worth five dollars of any man’s 

money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

i Dr. James H. Stone. eee, Ohio, says : 
I know of no alterative that gives so much 

satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,” 


: 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair and 
fine Australian Wool. 


itis the best Underwear made. 
it is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

it has special electric properties. 
It is a protection against Colds, 





How to make one pair of Stockings 
wear as long as five. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 











Catarrh, Rheumatism and é 4 
Malaria. n fa 
Manufactured in all styles for Men, Women = 8 
and Children. For Sale by all Leading Mer- = 4 
chants. Catalogue, with prices, sent on appli- S 
cation. i 
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CHILDREN’S KNEE PROTECTORS. 


That something of the kind is needed has long been 
admitted, and there have been many attempts to fill this 
want, but all made hitherto have been so clumsy and 
unsightly that their use has been very limited. 5 

Ve have them now made of strong and durable 
Elastic Cloth or Leather, adjusted to the knee in a 
simple manner, and they fit so perfectly that the above 





Cuticura Remeoies Cure 





objection to their use is entirely obviated. 
Skin ano Buooo Diseases Thecrothing of Children is our Specialty, and consider- 
trom Pimptes To ScroFULA. ing the assortment, styles, and our low prices, there is 


no other place where Boys, Girls and Babies can 
be fitted out as well with everything, from Hats to Shoes. 


O PEN CAN 

esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 

itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
nair. 


DO JUSTICE 10 THE 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. | 60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


blood, with loss of &. ES & C oO 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
THE BRADLEY 





CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, : 
Liliputian Bazaar, 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 










Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” TWO-WH EELER, 
: erry’s 

tz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 29% —+— 
em P prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 Patent. 


Absolutely free from Horse Motion. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness a 


speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN <) Vv, ADLEY & CO.,Syracuse, N.Y., 
ye PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. INS P 5 ergot, Newer, S280! 





urray 
: Market Street. Boston, Mass. 


. 
em 50 CENTS FOR AWHILE; WELL WORTH $1 
= Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tested, re- 
: placed free if soft or flawy. Well worth $l. Price, 
65 cts.; but for awhile will mail sample 
for 0 cts.; 5 for $2. It is a knife to 
swear by. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 
cts.; Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 
35 cts.; Pruning knife, $1.; 
Budding, 35 cts.; 
Grafting, 25 cts.: 
Pruning Shears, 90 
cts.; ang wet Non 
st, free; also, 
Eifow to use a 
Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 




























DRESS REFORM. 


Silk, Jaeger Wool, 





BATES WAIST 


(perfect substitute for 
corsets). 





JERSEY-FITTING UNION SUITS, 


Merino and 





48 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
FLANNELS. 


PLAID & STRIPED FLANNELS, 
FANCY PRINTED FLANNELS, 
EIDER DOWNS & JERSEY STRIPES. 


FALL STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY FOR 


CLOAKINGS, COSTUMES & INFANTS WEAR. 

















Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for measuring. 





Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send for 
samples, light or heavy weight, make your 
own selection, take your measure by our simple 
rules, and order a — of our Celebrated 
[ae Made Pants, or finer goods if you 

esire. 


qe 


Coats, 


$8.00. 


VESTS, 


$2.25. 








A pair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 














pay up their taxes?’ 


ed, “But I’ll be even with them; won’t I 


34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


BROADWAY, CORNER [9th ST,, N. Y. 








UBIFOAM, 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., PROPRIETORS OF THE CELEBRATED 
HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, LowELL, Mass. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
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THE CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 


Mr. James Anthony Froude, the distinguished 
English historian, has lately written a book about 
the West Indies, in which he draws a most gloomy 
picture of the condition of the enfranchised colored 
people of the British islands. In many places he 
finds them in danger of relapsing completely into 
barbarism, if they have not already become quite 
savage. There are in the West Indies, and in British 
Guiana, on the mainland in South America, black 
people who speak the English language, or, rather, a 
gibberish made up out of the English language, and 
who live in the jungles in a state of complete savagery. 


A more hopeful view, on the whole, of the condi- 
tion of the West Indian colored people, is taken by an 
American gentleman, Mr. William Agnew Paton, 
who has lately made a voyage through the Caribbees, 
and has written a book descriptive of the journey. 

He found existence delightful in the magnificent 
scenery and delicious climate of the islands, but could 
not avoid asking himself continually the question, 
«‘What is to become of this teeming colore eepete- 
tion, and are these men destined to grow more human 
or to sink into helpless brutality?’’ He thinks that 
sufficient time has not yet passed to enable the freed 
negroes of the West Indies to prove their capacity. 
He says: 

“What is fifty years in the history of a race? How 
many centuries was England in the making? The 
advance in civilization made by the Anglo-Saxon race 
in a century was oftentimes barely perceptible. 

“Good folks burned witches all over Europe, as 
well as within fifteen miles of Harvard College, two 
hundred years ago. Is it to be wondered at that the 
darkies of Trinidad go in fear of Jumbie or prac- | 
tice Obeah, dance naked in the jungle in order to 
drive out devils, believe in the evil eye, and wear 
charms to protect them from enchantment?” 

Mr. Paton found many beautiful and interesting 
things in the Leeward and Windward Islands. At 
St. Kitts, a lovely island twenty-three miles long and 
five miles broad, where, though there is a mountain 
range and a volcano four thousand one hundred feet 
high, thirty thousand people manage to live, he found 
one curious thing in the shape of a stage-coach, now | 
running for pocsengers, which was originally built as | 
a private carriage for Jefferson Davis when he was 
president of the Southern Confederacy. 
the way to him when Richmond fell. 

At Antigua, another lovely island further south, he | 
was interested in the public library at the town of 
St. John, where the good-natured librarian ‘brought 
him the “—_ books at the right time, and on parting | 
extended the yo hand of fellowship, saying, in a 
gentle voice, ‘I like people who like books.’ ”” 

On the island of Dominica, and high up on its 
mountains, is a place called Salibia, which is inhab- | 
ited by the last of the Caribs, the original warlike 
inhabitants of the West India islands. These people 
have forgotten their own language, and now speak 
an almost unintelligible jargon of English! 

“But a few years ago, the last Carib who could 
speak the native dialect of the aborigines of Domin- 
ica, died of old age, and was buried near Salibia. 
Curiously enough, but just as might have been ex- 
pected when some person had to ‘say the last word,’ 
ever to be spoken in Caribbese, this ultimate Carib 
was a woman. 

“With remarkable patience, the other survivors of | 
her nation waited until this old lady, with her last | 
word of their native tongue on her dying lips, depart- | 
ed this life, taking with her into everlasting silence 
all that was left of a language of which she had for 
many years enjoyed a tyrannous and exasperating 
monopoly.” 

In the midst of the British islands are the large 
French islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique. Mr. | 
Paton was struck with the superior order, cleanli- 
ness, and general appearance of prosperity at St. 
Pierre as contrasted with the towns in the British 
possessions. 

Throughout the West Indies the cattle are poor and | 
emaciated, and the pigs have noses so long and | 
pointed that Mr. Paton says, “A drove seen rooting 
about in a cane piece was mistaken for a pack of 
undersized deer-hounds lazily picking up a lost scent; | 
as for ham, it would have taken savtvel fae to sup- | 
ply that necessary part of the sandwiches even for a 
small picnic; while there was not a toothbrushful of 
bristles on the whole herd.” 





It was on 





~o-——_——— 
PUNCTILIOUS INGRATITUDE. 


It is more common than it ought to be for women 
to accept seats in horse-cars and other such places, | 


| 
without a word of thanks to the men who rise to ac- 


commodate them; but the fault is not confined to 
women. Edward Livingston, although his name 
may be unfamiliar to many readers of the Companion, 


and diplomatist. 


While he lived in New Orleans, and, indeed, 
throughout his life, he was accustomed to take long, 
solitary walks. 
drenched, to the alarm of his family, one of whom 
exclaimed : 

“Why, you look as if you had just come out of the 
river!” 

**And so I have,’’ Mr. Livingston answered, laugh- 
ing heartily. 


was in his day a very prominent lawyer, politician, 850,000 
eee 
100 Varieties 


alking on the levee, he had amused himself with | 


watching the progress of a little canoe, in which a 
man was crossing the river. Suddenly the canoe 
pitched on one side, and the occupant fell into the 
water. His motions showed immediately that he 
could not swim. 

“I threw oft my coat,” said Mr. Livingston, 
“jumped in, got hold of the man just as he appeared 
to be sinking, and brought him to the boat, which 
was righted. He seized the side, clambered in, and 
rowed eff without looking at me, and I was left to 
find the shore as best I could, which, loaded as I was 
with clothes and boots, was not so easy a matter.” 

Mr. Livingston’s explanation of this strange con- 
duct was, that probably the rescued man did not think 
it proper to speak to a person to whom he had never 
been properly introduced! 


—_—_+oo—__——_ 
CHINESE LOGIC. 


A gentleman carried a bundle of clothing to a Chi- 
nese laundry, and said that he wanted it laundered 
as soon as possible. 


The Chinaman took the package, and promised to 
have it ready on Tuesday evening. The gentleman 
was unable to call on Tuesday, but on Wednesday he 
presented himself, and asked for his linen, only to be 
told that it was not ready. 

“Not ready?” he returned, impatiently. “Why, 
you promised to have it ready last night.” 

“Yes,” the Chinaman answered, with a smile as 
childlike and bland as his language was unreproduc- 
ible in print, “but you didn’t come after it last 
night.”— Boston Courier. 


HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, M. D., M. A., Principal. 


DRESSMAKING Send for Descriptive Circular 


CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM 
—the simplest ever made, B. M. KUHN, Bloomington, Ill. 


“of long 








Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 


°o LD SORES, AMP. YESERS It never 
fails. By Mail, 68c. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 
FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 

tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. , Quincy, Ill. 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


TS eee 


music,only10¢, Western Pub, Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila 


$1.00 to $2.00 


Per Day, made by boys between school hours sell- 
ing our new candy package. Send 10 cents for sample. 
The Madame Elma Co., 610 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 


THE CYCLORAMA OF THE 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


Now on exhibition at 401 Tremont Street, Boston, should 
be visited by every reader of the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BICYCLES vavacens 


PAYMENTS, 
with no extracharge. 30 styles, from $8 up. 
Also large second-hand list. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. RousE & Son, 8H S8t., Peoria, Lil. 


STAMPS 2d Yoriotien, Me. 16 Cuan, eer we.34 

rboadoes. °> ahamas. 3 t, 3 
8 Turkey, 10c.; 8 Jamuica, ide.; 10 India, l5c.: 
10c.; 3 Malta, 10c.; 4 Ceylon, 5c.; 8 Finland, 10c.; 6 Peru 
0c.; 50 U. 8., 27c.; 5 Treasury, 2c. Large Illustrated 
Catalogue 4c. Edwards, Peeke & Co., Chicago, Ili. 


Hundreds of Agents are coining 

mousy selling the Nickel Tidy 

Holder in their own town. Why 

’t you? Every family buys them. 

Sample and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
W. HASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND inst RUGvion. 


The most successful Correspondence School in 
America, Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; Dictionary, $2. 
Instruction by mail, six dollars. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Synopsis. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
offers superior advantages in College, Scientific and 
Preparatory Courses of Study; also in Music and Art. 
Heated by steam, and furnished with an elevator, 
Charges are unusually moderate. Send for Catalogue 
to Pres’r A. W. COWLES, LL. D., Elmira, N. Y. 
Dixon’s ‘‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YouTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
‘ the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, °XF08 
§ OHIO. 
On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Healthy and beautiful 
location. The Sth annual session will open 
September 5, 1888. Board and tuition, $170.00. For 
catalogues, apply to Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEE, Principal. 
P.& P.STAMP 25cts. 
name in rubber letters, postpaid. 
Badge Free with each order. Agts, 
Wanted. 



























































USINESS OPPORTUNITY FOR EITHER 

SEX. We want one person only in every town to 

sell LAUDERBACH’S GERMAN CATARRH REMEDY. No 

capital required. Chance to make money. No matter 

if you are in other business, you can work for us. 

Address B. 8. LAUDERBACH CO., NEWARK, N.J.| 
PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
Eeroses. Before purchasing elsewhere, write 

irect to the mfrs. for circular and prices. 


A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory for Males; College for Ladies. Special 
teaching for backward pupils. Year opens Sept. lith. 
Catalogues of W. H. BAN NISTER, A. M., Principal. 


@ZTBEFORE You BuY A 


BICYCLE «CUN 


Send came to A. W. GUMP & ©0., Day 
‘or prices. Every new American | 

Wheel, and 250second-hand. Repairing and 

Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 


STATUARY Sestalant Maten 


2,000 DESIGNS 
PAMPHLET, FREE 

Cc. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago Store, No. 207 Wabash Avenue. 


BOOKKEEPING 


metic, Penmanship, &c. YOUNG MEN and WOMEN 
oractically educated at Eastman College, Pough- 

eepsie, N. Y. Nocharge for situations furnished, Ad- 
dress for Catalogue C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


40” GRAPE VINES 


Also Small Fruits. Quality uns . Warranted 
true. Very cheap. 8 hn vines mailed for 15¢e. Descri 





























Banking, Corre- | 
spondence 


Law, Com’! Arith- 








One day he came home complete y| tive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 





ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDs DEALERS, 
SA E, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO, 





DOUBLE ‘All kinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader ——- Before = 

$6.75. Taiatoane. peg daseen 
RIFLES $2.25 Frown nt CLEMENT, 
nieTaAl ose. n Stree 
PISTOLS 75 Cineinnatl, Ohic. 















i re- 

serves the teeth, perfumes the breath,keeps 
away eons Sold everywhere. Manufac- 

tured only by LGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Bustiles. The best selling article made. 
No capital required. Sample mailed 
free for 25 one cent stamps. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 
H, F. EATON, 245 8. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
ressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
f are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or 6 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we w 1 cent, postpaid, by mail. 
Columbia ibber Co., Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 


HEW TAFFY TOLU UM 
OLCAN’s = 











| with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Voca 


Com’! | 
| 


| as soldie 


CUNS REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 
list to J. H. Joh &Son.Pittsburg, Pa 


Campalgn Bad: e Free with $1 order,cither party. 
N joked Pleted, Belt Inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


. 
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Your name on in Rubber, only 20Cts. silver. 
(a, Ly Tg La 
loses ‘oc! ngest mad 

RUBBER STAMP CO., New Haven, Conn, 


AN S MABE . 
a : MADE 
SUITS. 
$13.25 to $25. 


Samples FREE if mention this paper. 
Manufacturers Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 



















Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
A Choice of Fourteen Beautiful Designs, 
Campaign Badges, that sell for 25c. to 50c. each 
iven with one year’s subscription to the Geographical 
‘ews, the World Gazetteer of Geographical information, 
edited by Lieut. Schwatka. Subscription 50 cents a year. | 
Postal note or money order. Stamps accepted. Agents | 
Wanted. GEO. F. CRAM, Publisher, Standard 
Atlases and Maps of the World, 19 Park Place, N.Y. 


Convertible Wire Basket 


can be changed into 150 ~ 
useful and ornamental 
shapes. Sent by mail for 
25 cts. Agents make won- 
derful sales and big profits. 
Good Agents wanted. 


Cassgreen Mfg Co., 


23 8. Water Street, Cleveland, O- 


HOW’D YOU DO THAT? 
‘os 

















Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house; spec- 
u tators wonder how. Wizard 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. 
Size 14 $; carry in vest pock- 
t; always sentry. Splendid 

for goods and price cards in 8 
dows. AGENTS WANTED. Sam- 
ple and terms, 10c; 3 for 25c. For sale by 
Stationers and newsdealers or sent post- 





: SS == 
Bicycle Bargain 
Limited number of Telial 8, 
STANDARD COLUMB! 
(all sizes from 50 inches upw 
ball-bearings to front wheels P| 
patrick dropped handle-bars, Kirk. 


rick saddles. Red 
$100 to $35. Catalogue trem 


WV 


M7 


i= 
aS 


POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, Mags 











sent to our 
with a mame on ane 
name of THIs PAPER 
it, will brin, ; Ss 
POSTAL CARD Ea 
ac ; \ 
20 samples of cloth, from which we CUT e ZA 
FAMOUS eval, 


TO ORDER THE 
*-\ 








Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 


and Full Suits at $13.25. 
Fullest particulars and GUARANTEED 
self-measurement blanks enclosed. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
18 Summer Street, Boston; 
285. Broadway, New York; 
Burnside Bldg., Worcester, Mass, 


This cut is a photographiereanc 

sentation of oar Novi — 
WINDOW DR: 

103 feet long by five tee ee 
,Price, $9.00. : 
Separate part tf N 

cost as follow Ss: . 3 

ambrequin made fr 

cotton plush, in any culos aa 

handsome 4-in fringe to mateh, 
Extra quality Nottingham Cup. 

tain 334 yards long by @ inches 
wide, each breadth, $3.50 per pair 
Pole, 50 cents. Loop, 50 cents, * 











Upholstery in’ all its branches, 
Catalogue and Price Li 
any address. — 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, Bosten, 
IN YE OLDEN TIMES 











aid on receipt of silver dime; address the manufac- 
urers, Lh E. CRANDALL, & CO., Chicago. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 

RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The Best 
lood Purifier Known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, | 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache,Constipation, Piles, | 
Whooping Cough, and all 
Blo Diseases. Send for 
circular. Mention Companion. 


Send SIX Cents 
| for a sample 


COLLAR 

AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 

rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,24 Exchange Pl., Boston, Mass. 























Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





GLOVES were not made to fit and wear as well as 
now. HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES are the best made. 
They are manufactured from selected Calf, Kid, Dog- 
skin, Buckskin and Cheverétte, and warranted. Con- 
sumers wishing serviceable Gloves,enclose stamp form 
book about gloves and how to get them. Established i 


JOHN €, HUTCHINSON, Johstm, 1 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY (0, 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


(Cleanfast) Black Stockings, 
ry a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at Te, 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same pri 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Clean 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can 
washed like white hose and 
N yotain teed lustre. 
927 Broadway, ) y . 
2 W. lith St, 5 New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago, 





| 

















Masi¢ Almost Given Away 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 


and Instrumental music, full size (1134 x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music ra er, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
A ver 

for 
2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 












mY - 
INSTRUMENTS 


Conceded by the greatest ar. 
tists to be unequaled on either Hemisphere, Factory 
founded 1842 at Manchester, England. Catalogue 





free. LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Sole Agts. for the U.S. 





Send for No. 368 of THE NATIONAL TRI- 
FR EF BUNE. It contains the opening chapters | 


of your old friend Col. Thos. 


TO THE 


BOYS 


he adventures of two boys like your- 


were allowed to join the wagon train. Their 
many thrilling experiences will be of intense interest 
to every boy in the country. Col. Knox is the author 
of “The Boy Travellers,” “The Young-Nimrods,” “Marco 
Polo for Boys and Girls,”etc. He says that he nevér wrote 
a better story than “The Lost Army,” which will appear 
nowhere else except in THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE. It 
will be sent to you free of cost upon application. Address 


The National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 


JONES 


= 
PAYS FREICHT 
Iron Levers, Po Bearings, Brass 


Tare Beam and Beam Box for 










Every size Scale. For free price list 

mention this pa and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


KEEP YOUR KNIFE SHARP! 


TRIPLE-COATED EMERY KNIFE-SHARPENER, 
12 inches long. a the thing for Carving and Kitchen 
Knives, for Sickles and Lawn Mower Knives, mailed on 
receipt of 12 cents in stamps. Solid Emery Oil or Whet- 
stone, 8 inches long, 2 inches wide, l-inch thick, weighs 26 
ounces; just right for boy’s tool chest, or to sharpen 
pocket knives, hatchets, chisels, &c., &c., mailed on re- 
ceipt of 75centsinstamps. These goods are first-class in 
every way, being made Aad leading manufacturers of 
Solid Emery Wheels and Grinding Machines (established 
1867). THE TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 


@ | 








; ” . 
and Sea aS ae entces toes 


Tea cil ly Nach 














:; FRENCH 


beautiful and ne Wwe aes chorus; mailed 
cents. WILLIS WOODWARD & CoO., | 


W. Knox’s | 
qos story,**The Lost Army,” giving | 


selves, who, being too young to enlist | 





BROWN’S 





DRESSING 


—FOR— 

| LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


—_g@@m LADIES’ _ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2% to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, m 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
paid. on receipt of 
Two Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 
Mention Com- 
panion. 


E CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass, 


D| MPLES 


BLACKHEADS, RED, 
Roven AnD OILY SEIN, 
prevented and cured by 
that greatest of all Skin 
Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 
Incomparable as a Skin Soap, UW 
equalled for the Toilet, Bath, 
Nursery, and without 4 rival 3 
an Infantile Skin Soap. Produces 
the loveliest, whitest, clearest 
skin, and softest hands. boro 
ly pure, delicately medic: , 
exquisitely perfumed, surprisig 
ly effective. Sale greater than 














| 
} 


: 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHO 





of all other medicated toh soaps 
in the world combined. 
throughout the civilized world. 


. 7.8. Ae 
PoTTER Druc & CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, ber 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the SKN __ 






No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 
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BEZEL -S8E 
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